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THE NOVEL AS METAPHOR 


WELLER B. EMBLER * 


pw THE ILIAD to the latest murder-mystery, nearly any work of fiction may 
be studied as an extended figure of speech, giving us understanding of our 


inner life by narrating outer events. If we may make the distinction at all, our 
inner life—our feelings and affections, our thoughts and beliefs—exists more 
positively for us and is more present to us than our outer life. But as we know 
from constant experience of the inadequacy of language, our inner life is im- 
possible of precise articulation. “If we could only tell how it is with us,” we 
often say, ‘everyone would understand.” But others can never know directly our 


inner life. Hence we have invented an indirect 


of talking about the inner 


self—through fiction, painting, music—through all the arts. The artist says, let 


my work serve as my advocate with the world, or, as Emily Dickinson said, as 
my letter to the world. 


The novel may be said to describe our inner life in terms of what happens 


outside ourselves. The events in a novel are not ‘true’: they do not constitute 


life. Instead, they are a highly abstract substitute for life. But given sequence 
; oth) ] 


and form, they show forth and make manifest the inner life. Joseph Conrad's 
novel Heart of Darkness may be thought of as an extended figure of speech used 
to illuminate the passions and the life within. Conrad presents the reader with 
outer events which may be said to be //ke inner events. On the surface, Heart of 


Darkness is a story about Marlow, the narrator, and Kurtz, the protagonist. But 


below the conventional event level, the novel is metaphor reflecting aspects of 


the interior life of human beings, reflecting not the heart of darkest Africa, but 

the most secret depths of the human heart. And that 1y we can read Heart of 

Darkness and understand it though we have never been on the banks of the 

Congo nor have taken part in the experiences which happen there to Marlow 
bs I I 

and Kurtz. 


Kurtz is a complicated personality. He nal magnetism 
a compelling voice and manner, a deep Chris » jungle (which 


C 
very obviously does not have to be an African place) he duced | 


”y his passions 


and his surroundings to a savage madness, taking part in un peakable primitive 
rites. Conrad does not say what these mysteries consist of (though head-hunting 
is clearly one). But it is the interior “horror,” the abysms to which the inner life 
Chairman, Department of Humanities, Th ooper Union, New York. Professor 
Embler is working on a book on metaphor, of which an earlier chapter, “Metaphor and 


Social Belief,” appeared in ETC., VIII (Winter 1951), 83 
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itself can fall that he writes of in the wild dances by the river's side, the cor 
rosion of greed and of pride, the desolation of spirit consumed by the insane 
illusion that mortal man can be God. 

Against this wilderness of moral evil, Conrad has placed Marlow who also 
represents the inner life—the serene, detached inner life. Conrad presents Marlow 
to our understanding as the symbol of that inner clarity and order which strives 
to keep the jungle back, the inner jungle as well as the outer jungle. In Marlow 
we see the exercise of reason and of moral lucidity. Heart of Darkness is only 
incidentally a description of the Belgian Congo. Essentially it is about the grief 
of savages and of white men, about our inner wantonness, faithlessness, emo- 
tional incoherence, and the vague ruthless indifference that seems to be a part 
of nature but is really a part of ourselves. It is also about the lonely light of 
reason which hopefully and without ceasing would keep the jungle back. 

All overt acts may be thought of as metaphor expressing an inner condition, 
so that the outward act is only a function of an inner need. And the needs of 
the inner life are all, finally, that we are concerned with. Even the senses are 
useful only to satisfy an inner command. So it is that hate or anxiety or love or 
shame or experience of the beautiful are inner states. They do not exist in nature 
outside ourselves. (We do not say that the wind hates or the sun loves, unless we 
are speaking metaphorically about ourselves.) One of the purposes of art is so 
to use outward behavior that it shall serve as metaphor to describe inner feelings. 


ahem for example, Salome by Oscar Wilde. Salome, for Oscar Wilde, 
was a drama about a martyr-——John the Baptist. Wilde used a Biblical inci 


dent as a figure of speech with which to describe his own position in Victorian 
society. The head of John is, metaphorically, Wilde's head, and it is brought in 
on a silver salver before London society by the sadistic and hypocritical Salomes 
of the late nineteenth century. Like John, Wilde is victimized by the powers of 
society. In the Freudian sense, one may say that by 1892 Oscar Wilde had already 
chosen to be the victim, and that in Salome he is writing about what might 
happen to him outwardly. But far more significant, by 1892 Wilde is writing 
about his own inner experience and his society's inner experience of moral 
victimization and sacrifice. Wilde must have seen himself as a voice crying in 
the wilderness against the hypocrisy, the vanity, the vulgarity of his age. John 
the Baptist is imprisoned ; Wilde is imprisoned. John is slain as the victim by 
Salome whose inner passions are such that she requires a victim; and Wilde is 
slain as a victim by a society whose inner passions are such that it requires a 
victim. 

Aubrey Beardsley was quick to see the likeness between John the Baptist’s 
martyrdom and his own precarious position in London society; and his illustra- 
tions for Wilde's Salome are among the best of his drawings, replete with every 
suggestion of sensuality, lust, cruelty, and base passions. But the immense irony 
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lies in the fact that artists like Beardsley and Wilde thought of themselves as 
moralists, scolding and scorning the crude and the false which they saw every- 
where around them. What enraged Beardsley, as what enraged John the Baptist, 
was that he was not taken seriously as a preacher and Se et, exorcising sin 
(or, as William Butler Yeats suggests in Trembling il, taking it upon 


himself) and ugliness that innocence and beauty 


The drama Salome is, then, a figure of speecl scribing the inner life and 
feelings of Oscar Wilde, and perhaps in additior all the ‘‘decadents” of the 
fin de stécle. The feeling of victimization was acute in many young writers and 
artists in the late nineteenth century, and many were in one way or another and 
ing sacrificed to the good name which so iety intended, how- 


ever ieeiaoile to keep 


— ways of talking about human experience are manifold, perhaps infinite ; 
ind the creative thinker is he who refre ; the hin by seeing new 
and telling Wieateite between the inner and outer worlds. The artis ; the 
materials of life experience to fashion an image of what is going on within him 
self ; and what he creates is an allegory of his own soul. In addition, there seems 
to be at any given historical time a common reaction among«creative thinkers to 
the cultural experiences of the age in which th ive. The creati tist makes 


but he refers oft » comm houghts and 


the world over in his own image, 
feelings. 

The Impressionist poets and painters and composers of the late nineteenth 
century illustrate this notion. Where ugliness prevailed and the rit languished, 
in a world where there was mostly noise and no music, sights that offended, and 
where there was no end of words that said nothing, the Impre 
the rescue of the inner life by creating the world as a place of dreams, a world 
trembling in loveliness behind the veil, full of mystery and romance, and an 
enduring calm, as the fair and shining appearance, as Nietzsche says, the 
Apollonian dream. Though they were not systen in their Platonism, it was 
the spiritual life which they wished to encourage, and it was to Platonic idealism 
that they turned for inspiration. And they chose nature as material with which 
to allegorize the beauty and the peace that ar iin, if one will only call them 
forth. 

Monet and Pissarro and Sisley and Deb ind Ravel and Mallarmé tutor 
the spirit in terms of a nature that is con posed anc tiful. They create shapes 
and effects which delight the inner eye sl astonish us with moods and in 
spirations we had vaguely felt but never quite allowed to come to the surface. 


the Impressionists when he said, “Life 


Oscar Wilde measured the success of 
imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life.” The Impressionist painter takes us 
through sun-lit villages and woods and hillside orchards to quiet groves dotted 


with sunlight and deep shadows, through delicate yellow gardens, past terraces 
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of flowers warm and fragrant, to still ponds of milk-green lilies. And the boule- 
vards too and the bridges and railroad stations, the house-lined lanes and 
cathedrals—how full of charm they suddenly become! The Impressionist articu- 
lates the opulence and generosity of the sun, caressing all it falls on with a 
sweet intimacy, making a world bountiful of sensuous delights, of invitations to 
contemplate the endless variety and richness of natural sights that speak of 


I 
peace and well-being. But it is the fair and shining appearance of nature, not 
nature absolute. For the beauty is within, and nature has served only as the 
agent. The Impressionists excited the spirit to a new vision of loveliness, an 
inner life of ‘quiet breathing,’ éke a composed and sun-lit garden. 
Paradoxically, art mirrors not so much the outward aspects of a civilization 
as the inner life of man. Contemporary art and fiction make visible not so much 
our industrial world, our wars, towering cities, and fast movement, as they do 
the adventures of man’s soul in an industrial world, on war fields, and in great 
cities. The Expressionist painters and composers give us a representation of 
inner frenzies, so common to the twentieth century everywhere, in objects and 
sounds that are wild and frantic. It is Van Gogh’s inner life that we see repre 
sented in his tortured cypresses; and our own inner life responds to the visions 
of twisted rooms and trees and courtyards. Seldom do we see nature as he pre 
sents it to us; but our minds are often as coiled and contorted as his ambagious 
shapes. In the early Schonberg music, such as Pierrot Lunaire (1912), one listens 
to sounds that are a representation of the soul's crying. And Stravinsky's 
L’Histoire du Soldat (1918) is an allegory which uses a poor foot soldier re 
turning home for his leave as a representation of the modern mind confused and 
misled by influences seemingly diabolical. Nor is Alban Berg's Wozzeck (1925) 
so much a story of a slow-witted, unhappy soldier and his beloved mistress as 
it is a metaphor of the misery of an inner life distressed beyond endurance by 
violence and treachery. In a self-portrait, Kokoschka points to his own breast 
to indicate that the painting is not about his outward appearance but rather about 
the turbulence, the bitterness, and the agitation within. 


A MONG the most powerful of modern allegories are the stories and novels of 
Franz Kafka. Metamorphosis (1916) is reminiscent of the medieval beast 


i 


fable, and though its moral is clothed in fantastic garb, it is nonetheless palpitat 
ingly present. Ostensibly the story is about a young man who wakens one morn 
ing to find that he has been changed into a particularly revolting kind of vermin 
The story expresses the difficulty, the impossibility of communication betwee 
young Gregor Samsa and his family, the impossibility of telling them how it is 
with him, that he is not really monstrous and repulsive, that he has a kindly 
sensitive nature, and that if they could only know him as he really is within, 
they would not look upon him as a loathsome creature. But he is scorned and 
shut away. Though we are not vermin, we often behave as though we were; 
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and a modern way of describing our behavior and the behavior of others is by 
comparing ourselves with vermin. Gregor Samsa strives to vindicate himself, but 
the great world of unreason outside him, capricious, inscrutable, inhuman, re- 
fuses to accept any rational explanation. Each of us knows that vindication for 
his behavior lies within himself, and that, curiously, his own explanation is utterly 
reasonable. 

Kafka’s novels are interior monologues. To life's indictments his heroes reply 
dramatically with exquisite and subtle logic, saying what any sane man, con- 
fronted with similar circumstances, would wish to say in his own defense. Like 
the panic-stricken animal in ‘The Burrow” the interior arguments run back and 
forth through the innumerable corridors of the mind, an intricate latticework of 
logical fortifications put together in defense of the monstrous whimseys of an 
unseen enemy. Thinking of writing as a ‘form of prayer,” Kafka felt a com- 


pulsion to engage in endless supplication, asking not for absolution, but to be 
; 
lerstood: and using the story agents of castles, trials, burrows, vermin, and 


< 


in 
Libis 


great walls he allegorizes the interior drama veryman, who cries out to be 


understood in a world of unrelieved unreason 


URREALISM as a movement in painting, music, fiction, and the cinema has 

had an enormous vogue since its beginnings in the second decade of the 
twentieth century; and surrealism employs the language of m taphor. The dream 
images of de Chirico, the bizarre figures of Max Ernst, the strange Sabbath phan- 
toms of Kurt Seligmann, the sea-floor creations of Ives Tanguy, and the paranoid 
spectacles of Salvador Dali are reflections of' interior emotions whose home is 
in the dark night of long-forgotten primitive urges and drives, emanations from 
strange cabinets of the mind. These images are not representations of outward 
experience as we know it empirically in terms of cause and effect. The meta- 
phors of surrealism are pictures of the inner psychic world, representations of 
dreams and waking fantasies, nightmare terrors and anxieties, metaphysical 
agonies, and unimaginable horrors—the soul's life in the twentieth century. 

It is significant that Freud uses the word hidden a good deal. In a sense we 


think of everything as hidden: information, human motives, movements of the 


enemy. The truth about the physical universe is hidden. There is the hidden 


meaning of dreams, the hidden value of x, the hidden meaning of the poem. 
There is the search for hidden lands, for ancient ruins, for precious metals and 
precious stones, for material resources hidden in the earth. Indeed, even the 
search for God is not an uncommon endeavor. And perhaps the most devoted 
and anxious search of our time is the search for the energy of the atom; and we 
say that we seck “inside” the atom for its secrets, as we search inside our hearts 
for the secrets that are there. Salvador Dali's ‘“The Slave Market with the Dis 
appearing Bust of Voltaire” and Pavel Tchelitchew's painting entitled, appro 
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priately, “Hide and Seek” are examples of the use in modern painting of the 
double image and of the search for the hidden. 

In order to show forth the hidden world of the irrational life, the surrealists 
produced, according to André Breton, “‘a crisis of the object,”’ and it is this 
crisis which makes for bizarre, incongruous arrangements that are /ike the 
delirium of the mind; their paintings are really allegories narrating the life of 
the mind in the twentieth century. 


A’ ONE PROCEEDS through the history of modern creative work, it becomes 
obvious that the artist is saying one thing in the guise of another, that 
he does not, indeed cannot, speak directly of the life within. In The Wasteland 
(1922), T. S. Eliot speaks of our spiritual impotence, using the analogy of the 
mythical Fisher King, whose wounds cannot be healed by the ineffectual, way- 
ward modern deliverer; this same impotence of spirit is found in Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises (1926), using the parallel of the emasculated hero (the 
fisher king) and the unbridled lust of the heroine. In their different ways of 
presenting the outward story, this metaphor of impotence is found in D. H. 
Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’'s Lover (1928), William Faulkner's Sanctuary 
(1931). Other themes in modern literature make use of such metaphors as the 
bridge in the poetry of Hart Crane; the resurrection metaphor in the plays of 
William Saroyan; the figure of the “lost” in the novels and stories of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald ; the metaphors of the grave and the dark wilderness in New England 
poets like Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson, and in the paintings of 
Edward Hopper ; the metaphor of “home’’ in Thomas Wolfe; the Orphic descent 
in Jean Cocteau and Stravinsky; the Hell metaphor in Sartre and in the revival 
of Dante studies of the twentieth century; the metaphor of the idyll in Sandburg 
and Steinbeck and Grant Wood; and the figure of the “test” or “'trial’’ in the 
theme of struggle of most popular fiction. But by all odds the great metaphor 
of modern fiction is the metaphor of violence, of the violence within embodied 
in overt acts of struggle and of flight. 

Though our world of today is one of extreme violence, it is not true that 
people living the everyday routine lives of our society are either given to or are 
the subjects of violent acts. Though it would be insane to deny the abundance of 
rape, murder, mayhem, manslaughter, suicide, torture, assault, arson, enslave- 
ment everyday everywhere, still, considering the density of modern society, there 
is not as much actual overt violence as one would suppose from the evidence of 
motion pictures, comic books, radio, and cheap fiction. On the other hand there 
is universal inner violence, fear, and treachery. It is the great inner conflicts and 
tensions that modern story-telling describes; and it is the translation of fiction’s 
outward beatings, stranglings, stabbings, and shootings into our own inner 
struggles that we make when we read or listen. 

Since the tempest within will not submit to description in words of exact 
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reference, the tempest without must serve as metaphor to tell about the soul’s life. 
Modern fiction has chosen the device of hyperbole with which to show forth 
the inner life—all the shocks the spirit's heir to in our tiume—the insults, the 
humiliation, the sacrifice, the moral corrosion. For the most part, the modern 
story-teller chooses to deal with the extraordinary incident. Being more dramatic, 
it is more immediately understandable, reflects more directly the conflicts of 
everyday life. The violence and the fear of violence that is in us and so much 
a part of our psychological life are amplified many times in the metaphor of 
melodrama. The terror of the cinema screen and the ferocity of, for example, 
Sanctuary are mirrors held up to the terror and rage of our inner lives. Thus, 
the age of anxiety gives away its inner tensions in the works of popular writers 
like Graham Greene, James M. Cain, Dashiel Hammett, Mickey Spillane; in the 
cartoons of Charles Addams; in the vlays of Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller; in the operas of Carlo Menotti; in the films of Alfred Hitchcock, Billy 
Wilder, Raoul Walsh, Carol Reed, and Roberto Rossellini. Not that violent 
death does not occur in daily life, still it occurs but seldom to the 13,000,000 
people who read the fiction of Mickey Spillane. Modern novels and motion 
pictures express our fears, our desires, our anxieties, our hate, all that troubles 
inwardly—frustration, fear of poverty, of spinsterhood, of losing status, of 
loneliness, discrimination, humiliation, shame, heartache, of being sacrificed, of 
slavery, and of tyranny. 

| 


play The Cocktail Party is the 


op OF THE MAIN themes of T. S. Eliot's 
theme of sacrifice, and Eliot uses the device o hyperbole to reflect and 


magnify the life within. Celia Coplestone, hurt by love, finding her life empty, 
grows to a deep awareness of sin and feels that she must atone, not for any- 
thing specific, but for the sinful everywhere. At the advice of Reilly, the 
psychiatrist-priest, she joins an order as a nurse and goes to the Far East, to a 
place called Kinkanja, where she works with two other sisters in a Christian 
village. In the last act of the play we learn that while she was in Kinkanja an 
insurrection broke out among the heathen, and that she was taken captive, and 
crucified near an ant-hill. Now clearly Eliot is not telling his story for the 
purpose of shocking his audience with an instance of extreme violence. But by 
using the incident, he is able to express that inner sacrifice each of us is forced 
to make daily. For it is in Celia’s giving herself away that the others in the play 
can live with greater awareness of themselves. Sacrifice is one of the great themes 
of western literature and appears often in modern works, not because of the 
researches of Sir James Frazer, but because sacrifice is an eternal part of all human 
experience, especially among aggressive peoples, where many are sacrificed to 
the importunities of success or failure, and to the vicissitudes of much and little. 

In Hemingway's short story ‘The Killers,” the story plot interests the reader 
to be sure, but the calculated murder of a defenseless man by two gangsters is 
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only a framework with which to tell about the calculated intellectual and emo 
tional, moral and spiritual murder which we commit and undergo daily. The 
black-coated, kid-gloved figures move with the assurance of destiny toward the 
cowering, abject mortal who must wait his doom with such resignation as he 
can muster. Our inner fears are reflected in these great outer fears, our ‘waiting 

is reflected in the agony of Ole Anderson. These black-coated ministers of evil 
are symbolic of the doom that seems to hang over the twentieth century; they are 
the nameless fears that one waits for with his face turned to the wall. They are 
insecurity and anxiety, moving with sublime indifference, the embodiment of all 
the murderers of the spiritual and moral life. In ‘The Killers’’ we see all the vio- 
lence and malice in the world suddenly concentrated on one human being, a 
visual image of our innermost fears. 

One of the greatest of modern novels is Faulkner's Sanctuary. It is also one 
of the most violent of stories. Very nearly every known crime is committed in 
its pages, with unflinching, graphic description of the details. And the novel is 
memorable for this reason. But its greatness lies in the analogy it presents of 
the spiritual and moral life, of the life within—of greed, sacrifice, blind hate, 
agony, moral indifference, injustice, lust, brutishness, fear, impotence. The un- 
natural rape may have occurred in, as we say, real life; but the inner life is torn 
and mangled a thousand times to one overt violation. The agony of waiting is 
experienced by millions in our society. The inner humiliation, the shame, the 
enslavement—all these we experience ten thousand times. And in the lynching 
vicious enough and real, Faulkner presents, hyperbolically, an allegory of the 
spirit consumed in little daily lynch fires. What is this iron string Popeye but 
the taut rage of the world? 


gem FOLLOWING, concluding paragraphs may be considered a kind of re- 
capitulation of the main theme of this essay in terms of a rather extended 
analysis of a recent work, Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. 

It is not strange that Death of a Salesman as play and as motion picture 
should have been emotionally stirring to many people. Although our most 
popular literature is still the “success story,” failure is by no means unusual in 
our society. On the contrary, it is very nearly universal. If the chief psychological 
personality of our time is the hysteric who must have glory, must be impressive, 
must draw attention, whose fantasies are those of power over others, and who 
must be “big’’ at all costs, then it is obvious how far we all come short of the 
promised heights. Our culture makes urgent an intense and passionate self 
concern. Where there is so much of everything, and where our megalomania 
urges us on to have more and more, anything less than the most is ruin. In a 
highly competitive society where status is evaluated in terms of power and goods, 
each item of lack is irreparable loss. Where one wants everything, one cannot 
possibly succeed. It is not astonishing then that very nearly everyone should 
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feel within him that he is a failure, that he has not achieved really to any of 
the many possibilities of glory, and that in the eyes of his fellowmen his life 
has miscarried pitiably. Not that we ever admit our feeling of inferiority, of 
insecurity, of failure; but in the generations coming to maturity between George 
Babbitt in 1922 and Willy Loman in 1949 many men in their middle years have 
tortured themselves with the belief that they are shameful and disgraceful failures. 

Critics of Death of a Salesman were quick to note that Willy Loman had put 
his trust in the wrong social values and that his false ideals were his undoing. 
It is true that the importance of Arthur Miller's play lies in its veracity as a 
social document and in the moral which adorns the story. But it is not so much 
that Death of a Salesman warns against false values as that it tells all our un 
spoken fears of being wrecked and cast away on the s rap-heap of the twentieth 
century. Many have flourished with just such ideals as poor Willy had. Whether 

Ra as ; 


rich or poor, of good or ill repute, milli le still believe deeply in the 


i 


values that brought Willy Loman to an ut nd. But these millions are not 


disabused of their illusions as he was 

Death of a Salesman is a morality play, and Willy Loman stands for hundreds 
who commit suicide out of disillusion and for thousands who come only just 
short of taking their own lives. Like all great worldly failures, Willy knew the 
violence of disenchantment. Lover of illusion, when he was disillusioned, he 


ould not bear it. It is crushing to learn that success is relative and t mporary. 


It is tragic to learn that worldly failure is absolute. To win is to win, really, very 
little, as the world goes; but (as the world goes) to lose is always to lose every- 
thing. In the midst of ruin, one learns that each day of his life, nay, each hour, 
he has failed somewhere. Who its he who ha tem rity to boast of success 


when every moment has yielded a harvest of errors and regrets and vanities. 


Like our faults, our most egregious failures are unknown to us, but they are 
there waiting like an infection for the moment of weakness, when the props of 
self-delusion are knocked away. Willy despairs when he learns that failure has 
always been imminent and has at last arr 

Willy Loman’s failure as a failure in the eyes of the world is unimportant. 
Sub specie aeternitatis it is trivial beyond description. But the spiritual failure 
which is disclosed in the person of Willy Loman is of tragic importance, for 
we know that in the life of the spirit we have all failed miserably. Death of a 
Salesman is not about the worldly in being; it is about the 
great universal spiritual failure of our time. The violence of Willy Loman’s sui 
cide is relatively insignificant; but the violence of the self-murder of our inner 


spiritual life is monstrous and mad 





We have just religion enough to make us hate, but not enough 


TY) L y y 2 7 a) . 
to make us love one another JONATHAN SWIFT 





WHAT IS SEMANTICS 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


HERE are two suffixes in our language (and similar ones in other European 

languages) which suggest organized knowledge. One is the venerable, aca- 
demic ‘‘ology,” that reminds one of university curricula and scholarship. The 
other is the energetic and somewhat mysterious “‘ics,”’ which has a connotative 
flavor of magic. Where “ology” suggests academic isolation (ichthyology, 
philology), “ics’’ suggests a method of attack on life’s problems. It contains a 
faint throwback to the ancient dreams of the philosopher's stone and of “keys” 
to the riddles of the universe. Ancient words ending in “ics” are mathematics 
and metaphysics. Of more recent origin are economics, statistics, semantics, and 
cybernetics. 

It is usually easy to satisfy someone's curiosity about an “ology” and quite 
difficult to do the same for an “ics.” An “ology” can often be simply explained 
by translating its front part from Greek or Latin (ornithology = study of birds). 
But doing the same with an “‘ics” is nowhere as satisfactory. Mathematics comes 
from a Greek word for “learning,” and metaphysics means “beyond physics.” 
The same difficulty appears in translating “semantics.” Semantics is derived 
from “meaning” or “‘to signify.’’ What is wanted, however, is some information 
on what semanticists do. 

An embryologist may do a lot of things, but looking at embryos seems a sig- 
nificant part of his activity, just as one would expect. By analogy, many conclude 
that semanticists look at or for meanings; so perhaps they have to do with 
dictionaries. This is not so. Dictionaries are the business of lexicographers. What, 
then, do semanticists do? 


Who Are the Semanticists? 


‘lo ANSWER this question, let us go to the writings of those who make fre- 
quent references to semantics or to equivalent terms which have to do with 
the study of meaning. We find that a number of prominent thinkers have occu- 
pied themselves with this study. In England these include Whitehead, Russell, 
Ogden, Richards, Ayer, and others; in Austria (later scattered, fleeing from 
fascism), a group of writers who called themselves the Vienna Circle, which 


* Reprinted by permission from American Scientist, XL, 123-135 (January 1952), 


quarterly publication of The Society of the Sigma Xi and The Scientific Research Society 
of America. 
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included Carnap and Frank (now in the United States), Wittgenstein (now in 
England), and Neurath (deceased) ; the United States is represented by Charles 
Morris, and Poland by Tarski and Korzybski (deceased), both of whom emi- 
grated to the United States. 

The next thing to be noted is that most of these writers have confined them- 
selves to traditional academic work; they are for the most part professors of 
philosophy. But Korzybski’s career was an exception. By training he was an 
engineer, h? served as an officer in the Russian army and later as a League of 
Nations official, He never joined a university faculty. Rather an educational 
institution of a special kind was built around him. What is most remarkable is 
that Korzybski’s work has had direct impact, at least in this country, on a far 
wider range of people than the work of the philosopher-semanticists. For one 
thing, it captured the fancy of a number of keen, active men who saw the 
practical educational implications of semantics. One of them was Stuart Chase, 
who had been close to Roosevelt's ‘brain trust’; another was S. I. Hayakawa, 
a student of linguistics and professor of English. Others include Irving J. Lee, 
whose work was in speech; Wendell Johnson, psychologist and speech specialist ; 
Francis P. Chisholm, another professor of English. All these men were deeply 
interested in how people use words and how words affect those who use them 
They were able to translate some of the implications of Korzybski’s work (prop 
erly referred to as general semantics) into the language of the college freshman, 
the perplexed citizen, and the teacher or mother who took her work seriously. 

Two of the books written by them became booming best-sellers (Chase's 
Tyranny of Words and Hayakawa’s Language in Action). WHayakawa’'s book, 
Lee’s Language Habits in Human Affairs, and Johnson's People in Ouandaries 
became standard college texts; courses in “general semantics’’ cropped up in 
colleges and universities, and even in high schools; an International Society for 
General Semantics has a growing membership; and the Institute of General 
Semantics, founded by Korzybski, has remained a going concern after his death. 
The Soviets have seen fit to ‘‘expose’’ semantics as a new low in bourgeois 
philosophy, and there have appeared similar blasts from the “right.” 


r view of this widespread interest, the workers in the field owe the general 


ublic an explanation. In the writer s opinion, such an explanation has been 
I I I 


provided in S. I. Hayakawa’s article “Semantics, General Semantics,” included 


in Ten Eventful Years, the supplement to the Encylopaedia Britannica’ There 


the history of modern semantics is reviewed, and the particular contribution of 


Alfred Korzybski is evaluated in the perspective of that history. Yet among many 


*Cf., for example, B. Bykhovski, “The Morass of Modern Bourgeois Philosophy,” 
ETC., VI, 1-15 (Autumn 1948). 

* This article, considerably expanded, is to appear in a new printing of Encyclopedia 
Britannica, under the heading, “Semantics.” See also ETC., VIII, 243-257 (Summer 1952) 
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semanticists there seems to be a sharp division of opinion on the relation of 
“semantics” to “general semantics.’ Many academic semanticists are inclined to 
dismiss Korzybski’s work as unsound and view his “‘lay following’ as a cult. 
“What is good in Korzybski’s work,” they say, “is not new, and what is new is 
not good.” 

On the other hand, many ‘“Korzybski-ites’’ proclaim that Korzybski’s work 
has ‘nothing to do” with semantics. They go so far as to say that the very term 
“general semantics’ was an unfortunate choice; that had Korzybski known what 
confusion would arise between “‘semantics’’ and ‘“‘general semantics” he would 
not have used it at all. Korzybski himself has maintained that while semantics 
belongs to the philosophy of language and perhaps to the theory of knowledge, 
general semantics belongs to empirical science; that it is the foundation of a 
science of man, the basis of the first “‘non-aristotclian system,” which has had 
no predecessor and which no academic semanticist has ever achieved. 

Thus, there is a resistance both among the ‘“‘academicians’’ and among the 
Korzybski-ites against treating as part of the same intellectual current both the 
semantics of Whitehead, Russell, Tarski, Carnap, etc., on the one hand and the 
general semantics of Korzybski on the other. The academicians continue to asso 
ciate semantics with the theory of signs and symbolic logic (written in a special 
sign language, which, like mathematics, only specialists can read). The extreme 
Korzybski-ites continue to talk of general semantics in terms of “non-verbal 
levels,” ‘‘extensional devices,” ‘semantic reactions,”’ “‘colloidal level,’’ etc., and 
maintain that it is a far-reaching technique of psychotherapy. For the former, 
semantics is really an ‘‘ology’’; for the latter, general semantics is definitely an 
“ics,” with which one can finish the sentence, ‘It’s all a matter of ...” 


Sm WRITER thinks the academicians are partly right and the Korzybski-ites 
are partly right. The accusations of “‘cultism” leveled against Korzybski’s 
followers are not altogether unfounded. In the United States there is a large 
floating population of “‘truth-seekers.” Many of them lack the capacity for the 
strenuous intellectual effort required in a fruitful pursuit of knowledge and 


wisdom ; others lack the power of critical evaluation, which would enable them 
to tell the genuine from the false. Still others cannot be comfortable until they 
find a panacea +o believe in. These people support “‘movements” and cults. They 
are as likely to “go for’’ Christian Science as for technocracy, for psychoanalysis 
as for theosophy, for the Great Books program as for dianetics. And so in 
evitably one finds some of them among the adherents of general semantics. 
Moreover, the seminars conducted by Korzybski at the Institute of General Se- 
mantics emphasized problems of personal integration, of human relations, etc., 
and so attracted considerable numbers of people without sufficient background 
to understand the philosophical implications of Korzybski’s ideas. As often hap- 
pens, many of these people came out of those seminars happier than when they 
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went in. Whether they were actually helped by general semantics or by other 
factors cannot be determined without sufficient controls. But they went about 
“spreading the faith,” thus giving a cultist flavor to the “movement.” 

The accusation of ‘‘dilettantism” frequently leveled at Korzybski in scientific 
circles has a similar basis. Korzybski’s aim was to place the principles of general 
semantics within the grasp of everyone. His was a program of ‘‘re-training 
nervous systems’ toward greater sanity. Such a program demanded that the 
discipline have a primer level. Hence Korzybski’s “extensional devices,” which 
to the casual observer appear simply as eccentric punctuation habits: unrestrained 
use of quotation marks, hyphens, and numerical subscripts on words. Hence .the 
“structural differential,” which to many looks like a crackpot gadget. Nor was 
Korzybski too careful in his use of terms, which referred to various specialized 
branches of science in which he gave no evidence of extensive knowledge. In 
his major work, Science and Sanity. he often refers to events on the ‘“‘colloidal 
level,” to the functions of the cerebral cortex and of the thalamus, without 
corroborating his statements by evidence acceptable to workers in colloid chem- 
istry or in neurophysiology. He makes a critique of the foundations of mathe- 
matics which has not impressed many mathematicians. He speaks with assurance 
about the power of the physico-mathematical method in science, but his work 
does not contain any mathematical derivations. One can understand why his 
book and particularly his lectures have irritated many conscientious scientists. 

On the other hand, it would be a mistake not to recognize the very great 
importance and especially the timeliness of Korzybski’s ideas. His was not a 
mere re-hash of academic semantics with a psychiatric angle. The Korzybski-ites 
are right in maintaining that general semantics is considerably more than an 
“ology” of meaning. But in stating their case, they persist in disavowing Kor- 
zybski’s intellectual debts and continue to use the characteristic Korzybskian 
terminology, which irritates the prejudiced academicians. 

To recognize the fruitfulness of Korzybski's ideas, one must relate his work 
to that of the academic semanticists (over the protests of both the academic 
scientists and the Korzybski-ites), and one must attempt to explain it in terms 
other than those coined by Korzybski. This we shall attempt to do. Let us there- 
fore first look at “ordinary” semantics and then pass to general semantics. 


Basic Principles of Semantics 


| open the most important ideas in semantics (with which modern logic 
is intimately interlaced) are: (1) the propositional function; (2) the opera- 
tional definition; (3) predictive value as criterion of truth; (4) the theory of 
types. 

The first and last of these are largely the work of Bertrand Russell. The 
second and third have a long history. They emerged with the development of 
modern physics and are already recognizable in the work of Ernst Mach, the 
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exponent of the “positivist’’ approach to physics. Rudolf Carnap (a philosopher- 
logician) and P. W. Bridgman (a physicist) have stated the principles of opera- 
tional definition and the predictive criterion of truth in unambiguous terms.® 

Like most great ideas, these four principles are relatively easy to grasp. One 
wonders how the great thinkers of past centuries missed them. But evidently it 
is the same with great ideas as with great inventions: they seem simple after one 
has been shown how. 

Let us take the propositional function first. Classical logic (whose founder 
was Aristotle) took it for granted that all judgments could be broken up into 
simple propositions, that is, statements in which something (a predicate) is 
asserted about something (a subject). Examples are water is wet; grass is yellow; 
some Greeks are rich; no animal is rational; etc. It was also assumed that such 
propositions were either “true” or “false”: water is wet is a true proposition; 
grass is yellow a false one. Logic was a set of rules for deriving propositions 
from other propositions. If some Greeks are rich is a true proposition, and no 
Spartan is rich is another true proposition, then some Greeks are not Spartans 
must also be a true proposition. 

From the days of Aristotle to the nineteenth century hardly any important 
innovations were made in logic. Logic was considered largely a closed system 
(like Euclidean geometry) and was taught in Western universities in the same 
way Aristotle had taught it about 350 B.c. 


i NOTION of the propositional function, however, was an innovation. The 
central idea of that notion is that one can make an assertion which gram- 
matically looks like a proposition (a predicate asserted about a subject) but 
which cannot be said to be either true or false. An example of such a function 
is the statement x 7s green. One cannot tell, without knowing what x stands for, 
whether the statement is true or false. If x is grass, it is true, but if x is milk, 
it is false. The idea of the propositional function is obviously rooted in mathe- 
matics, where statements like x? — 5x + 6 = 0 are commonplace. It is evident 
that this statement is true if x stands for 2 or 3, but is false otherwise. 

The propositional function is important in the theoretical development of 
logic. Just as arithmetic became algebra with the introduction of symbols to 
stand for variables (unknown quantities), so classical logic became symbolic 
logic with the introduction of the propositional function and of symbols to 
stand for propositions. Rules were developed for operating on propositions (like 
the rules of algebra which operate on variables), and logic became a branch of 
mathematics (or, one might say, mathematics was shown to be a branch of 
logic). And just as mathematics found wide application in science and tech- 
nology, so symbolic logic is beginning to bear fruit in the design of computing 


* Cf. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax; Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics. 
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machines, for example, and in some theories of the structure of the nervous 
system. 

But the notion of propositional function has another consequence more 
pertinent for this discussion. It showed that practically all our judgments are 
made not in terms of propositions but in terms of propositional functions! Con 
sider the statement grass is yellow, which looks like a proposition. If by ‘grass 
is meant the thing that grows in Vermont in May, the statement is false, but if 
one means the similar thing in California in July, then it is true! But then again 
it is not true if by ‘yellow’ one means the color of ripe pumpkins. 

Potentially, then, the question ‘What do you mean?” is pertinent at all times 
even when the “simplest’’ things are talked about, because the truth of statements 
depends on the meaning one assigns to the terms involved. This brings us to the 


second notion of semantics, the operational definition 


— we must go back to Aristotle, bec ause he made the first rules about 
definitions. According to Aristotle, a definition does two things. It places 
the thing defined in a class and then it tells how the thing is to be distinguished 
from other members of its class 

“Man is a featherless biped’’ is an Aritotelian definition. It places man in a 
class of two-legged animals (bipeds) and distinguishes him from other members 
of that class such as birds (by the qualification featherless). Aside from the fact 
that plucked chickens and kangaroos are also featherless bipeds (as Norbert 
Wiener wryly remarks), such definitions have even more serious pitfalls. Any 
thing can be formally defined whether it exists or not. Furthermore, the class 
and the distinguishing characteristics, in terms of which Aristotelian definitions 
are made, may be no clearer than the thing defined. If the purpose of definition 
is to make meaning clear, then many Aristotelian definitions fail to do so. If a 
xyphia is defined as a three-legged bird, and if there are no three-legged birds 
then xyphia is just as meaningless after having been defined as before. If worry 
iS defined as a Spec es Ol anxiety accom panics y yi tension, the definition ts 
useless unless “anxiety” and “hypertensi are closer to our experience than 

worry.” 

In contrast to the Aristotelian definitio y ‘class’ and ‘‘characteristic, 
semanticists recommend the Operation definition, which is wid ly used 1n sc 
ence. An operational definition tells what to do to experience the thing defined 
Asked to define the coefficient of friction, a physicist says something like this 
“If a block of some material is dragged horizontally over a surface, the force 
necessary to drag it will, within limits, be proportional to the weight of the 
block. Thus the ratio of the dragging force to the weight is a constant quantity. 


This quantity is the coefficient of friction between the two surfaces.” The physi- 


cist defines the term by telling how to proceed oad what to observe. The Opera 


tional definition of a particular dish, for example, is a recipe. 
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pea the operational definition to the operational meaning of truth is only 
a step. Carnap and others distinguish two kinds of truth. One is the formal 
kind, based only on logical consistency within itself or with certain propositions 
assumed to be true. Carnap prefers to call propositions which are true in this 
sense ‘‘valid.” For example, If all x are y, and all y are z, then all x are zisa 
valid proposition, because of its internal consistency independently of what 
x, y, and z stand for. The propositions of Euclidean geometry are valid with 
respect to the postulates and axioms chosen for that geometry. One may also 
choose other postulates with respect to which some propositions of Euclidean 
geometry will not be valid. Validity, then, has nothing to do with observation 
or experience. 

A true proposition, on the other hand, must be related to some kind of ex- 
perience. No amount of formal proof is sufficient to establish that grass is green. 
The decisive criterion is looking and experiencing greenness. In a way, the cri- 
terion involves a prediction of an experience: “Look and you will see that it is 
green.” This is not to say, however, that ‘seeing is believing’’ is always a sound 
criterion. No amount of “‘seeing’’ will establish the roundness of the earth or the 
inverse square law of gravitation. The criteria for these ‘facts’ are indirect. 
They consist of certain experiments, the results of which are predictable if the 
roundness of the earth or the law of gravity is assumed true. If we assume that 
the earth is round, we can predict that departing ships will seem to sink into 
the horizon, and that the shadow on the ‘moon during an eclipse will have a 
round edge, and that one can circumnavigate the earth. 


OW WE COME to the fourth idea in semantics, the theory of types. It was 

known in antiquity that formal logic can be driven into a blind alley by a 
number of paradoxes. A typical one is the following. Consider the statement 
within this square. 


Every 


statement 
in this 
square 
is 
false 
Suppose the statement is true. Then, since it is the only statement in the 
square, it must be false. On the other hand, suppose it is false. Then, there must 
be true statements in the square. But again it is the only one; so it must be true. 
The example is trivial, of course, but similar paradoxes arise in mathematics and 
make difficulties for mathematicians. Since progress in mathematics depends on 
its complete internal consistency, it was necessary to re-examine the logical foun- 
dations of mathematics. One of the results of this re-examination is the theory 
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of types. The theory rests on the principle that ‘‘a class cannot be a member of 
itself." That is, if you make a statement about a// statements of a certain class, 
the statement you have made cannot be itself considered to be in that class. This 
was the principle violated in the paradox just described 


Principles of Korzybski’s General Semantics 

N”™ LET US look at Korzybski’s basic principles (or the non-aristotelian 
postulates, as they are sometimes called), on which his “non-aristotelian 

system’’ is built: (1) the principle of non-identity; (2) the principle of non- 

allness; (3) the principle of self-reflexiveness 

As we shall see in a moment, logically the first principle is included in the 
second, so that it can be omitted. But we shall also see that, from the point of 
view of further development of Korzybski’s system, there is a very good reason 
for not omitting it, and even for putting it first. However, we shall look first at 
the second principle. To use Korzybski’s figure of speech, it says, ‘The map does 
not represent all of the territory’ ; that is, no matter how good a map you make, 
you cannot represent all of the territory in it. Translated in terms of language, 
it means that no matter how much you say about some “thing,” ‘“‘event,” 
“quality,” or what not, you cannot say a// about it. The connection between this 
principle and the notion of propositional function is not hard to trace. According 
to the latter, grass is green is a propositional function, because both “‘grass’” and 
“green” are variables. Grass can refer to vegetation in Vermont, Kentucky, or 
California. Green can range over the color of canaries, emeralds, or gall. There 
fore, even such simple propositions as “grass is green,”’ “the earth is round,’ etc., 
can be true only within limits. 

Now let us go back to the first principle, which can be stated as “The map 
is not the territory,” that is, the word is not the thing it represents. Clearly, if 
the map does not even represent all of the territory, it cannot be the territory. 
So logically there is no need to state the principle of non-identity in addition to 
that of non-allness. However, the development of Korzybski’s non-aristotelian 
postulates implies far more than relations between language and fact. His big 
point is that the structure of our language affects the functioning of our nervous 
systems, and this is where his work departs radically from that of the “classical” 
semanticists. To say, ‘the word is not the thing it signifies’ is not just to indicate 
the obvious. It is to draw attention to a fundamental inadequacy of human 
behavior and to trace this inadequacy to the interaction of nervous systems with 
language. 


According to Korzybski (and his idea is corroborated by numerous psycho- 
logical and psychiatric findings), people do behave as if they identified words 
with things. Identified does not mean “equated verbally.” Practically everyone 
will agree that the word Negro is not the same as Mr. Smith, to whom the 
label Negro is applied. Nevertheless many people, in judging Mr. Smith, react 
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to the label rather than to Mr. Smith. To take another example, a man may 
react to some situation, say a rejected application for a particular job, by labeling 
the situation “I am a failure.’ He may then react to the /abel in ways that are 
far removed from an effective remedy of the situation. 


yom ORIENTATION recommended by Korzybski to free the individual from 
the tyranny of words was called by him extensional. Roughly speaking, to 
be extensional is to be aware of things, facts, and operations in the way they 
are related in nature instead of in the way they are talked about. The exten- 
sionally oriented person differentiates better than the word-minded (intensionally 
oriented) one. He is aware of the basic uniqueness of “things,” “events,” etc., 
and so he is more aware of change than the intensionally oriented person, who 
mistakes the fluid, dynamic world around him for the static, rigid world of 
labels, “qualities,” and ‘categories’ in his head 

The extensional orientation of Korzybski is quite analogous to the “opera 
tionalism” of semantics. An operational definition is essentially an extensional 
definition, because it tells what to do (instead, of what to say) to bring the 
thing defined within the range of experience. Likewise the criterion of predictive 
value in establishing truth is basically extensional. According to this criterion, 
statements, assertions, judgments, principles, in short all kinds of talking, are 
rated much as checks are rated in our economy: they are accepted if one is rea- 
sonably sure they can be backed by currency. For an extensionally minded person, 
words that cannot be defined by operations, and statements that do not by 
implication contain predictions of experience, are like checks on non-existent 
accounts. 

This brings us to the third non-aristotelian postulate of self-reflexiveness. 
An ideal map of a territory, says Korzybski, would have to include a map of 
itself, if the map were part of the territory. But then it would have to include 
the map of the map of itself, etc., without end. This principle is illustrated on 
some packages, on which there is a picture of the package itself, which in turn 
lifhculty, the principle of non- 
identity is extended to the more general principle of multi-ordinality. The map 
is not the territory. Neither is map, of the map, itself a map,. A map of map, 


contains another picture of itself, etc. To avoid this « 


ri 
would then be a map of the third order, etc., etc. In terms of language, this means 


that theoretically we may have a language, about things, a language, about 
language,, etc. As Korzybski himself points out, this principle is an outgrowth 
of Russell's theory of types. It has “counterparts” in classical semantics, where 
logicians talk about languages of different order (meta-languages). In terms of 
human behavior, this suggests that one may react to the world, then react to his 
reaction, then to reactions of higher order, etc. 


Thus, Korzybski's principles have a close relation to semantic principles. It 
follows that the whole Korzybskian system is an outgrowth of semantics. But 
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the Korzybskian system goes much further. When its implications are worked 
out, it will be as far removed from semantics as semantics is from logic, and as 
logic is from grammar. 


RAMMAR deals only with word-to-word relations. It teaches how to put words 
I together into a sentence. It is not interested in how sentences are related 
to each other or how they are related to facts. Logic goes further. To a logician, 
sentences are assertions, and he is interested in relations between assertions (if 
this is true, then that is true). But for the lo in words need not have any 
meaning except as defined by other words, and the assertions need not have any 
relation to the world of fact. The semanticist goes further than the logician. To 
him words and assertions have meaning only if they are related operationally to 
referents. The semanticist defines not only validity (as the logician does) but 
also truth. The general semanticist goes the furthest. He deals not only with 
words, assertions, and their referents in nature but also with their effects on 
human behavior. For a general semanticist nmunication is not merely words 
in proper order properly inflected (: ‘ the grammarian) or assertions in 
proper relation (as for the logician) or ass proper relation to referents 
(as for the semanticist) but all these together, with the chain of “fact to nervous 
system to language to nervous system to action 
General semantics may indeed be considered of fundamental importance in 
the science of man. In gestalt psychology, phenomenological psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and cultural anthropology, the “neurolinguistic’’ factors of human be- 
havior are assuming an ever greater importance. Human experience (according 
to the views developed in those disciplines) consists of selecting certain ones out 
of innumerable stimuli in the environment; and human behavior consists of 
organizing experiences along certain patterns. There is strong evidence that both 
the selecting and the organizing patterns bear a definite relation to the structure 
of language and to linguistic habits 


1f 


Toward an Empirical Science of Man 


M**s evaluative mechanisms are both causes and effects of the uniquely 
the number of legs is what most 
clearly distinguishes man from other animals and plants. Already in an earlier 
work (Manhood of Humanity) Korzybski had developed the idea that whereas 


plants live by “binding energy,” animals, in addition to being energy binders are 
“space-binders,” and man, besides being an energy-binder and a space-binder, is 
also a ‘'time-binder.” This is to say, animals, by moving about, are able to seek 


their necessities (food and mates) in space, while man, able to transmit experi- 


ence by means of symbols, thereby interacts with his ancestors and descendants 
over periods of time, which other animals cannot do. Man thus has an extra- 
corporeal mechanism of “heredity,” culture. This ‘heredity’’ can work for better 
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or for worse. If experience transmitted to successive generations is organized into 
true-to-fact orientations, man can become even more a master of his environment 
and of himself. If, on the other hand, experience is organized into false-to-fact 
orientations, man becomes a slave of his neurolinguistic reactions and a menace 
to himself. 

All existing cultures are based partly on true-to-fact orientations and partly on 
false-to-fact orientations. A tribe may have highly efficient fishing and canoe- 
building techniques, but its notions of health and disease may be organized into 
a body of superstition, which renders it helpless in an epidemic. Our own 
culture has attained a high level of true-to-fact orientation with regard to tech- 
nology and hygiene, but our social organization is such that technology threatens 
to blast us out of existence, and a great deal of our knowledge of health (espe 
cially mental health) cannot be applied. 


yee examined these discrepancies in the light of language behavior 
He found that this behavior has a broad range in our culture. At the one 
extreme is the language behavior of scientists and engineers at work. This be- 
havior is highly effective. Its tasks are to explain the world and to learn to con- 
trol it whenever possible so as to satisfy specific needs. At the other extreme is 
the language behavior of psychotics and of people under the spell of superstition 
and of demagogy. Korzybski finds that the language behavior of scientists at 
work is in harmony with his non-aristotelian principles: scientists at work are 
aware of the limitations of language; they constantly put their notions and judg- 
ments to operational tests of meaningfulness and predictive value. They are 
aware of different orders of abstraction. The linguistic behavior of psychotics, 
of rigid ‘‘believers,"” of demagogues and of victims of demagogy, on the other 
hand, violates semantic principles. These individuals confuse words with things; 
they mix orders of abstraction, etc. The shaman of a pre-scientifically oriented 
tribe and the demagogue of the modern national state both hold their power 
because people react to words as if they were facts. Both word magic and dema- 
gogy aim to channelize the reactions of people to symbols, so as to make re- 
sponses automatic, uncritical, immediate (what Korzybski calls “signal reac- 
tions’). Such reactions make possible gigantic sales volumes unrelated to the 
quality of the product; they make for persistent hostilities among groups; they 
make wars inevitable. 

Korzybski set for himself the task of analyzing the structure of language 
(ranging from the language of the insane to that of the mathematical physicist) 
and of relating that structure to human behavior, to a theory of culture and of 
history. This task was a means to an end. Korzybski’s ultimate goal was to con- 
struct a program of re-training human nervous systems toward more hygienic 


*Cf. the slogan of Hearst’s Cosmopolitan in its advertisements in trade journals 
“Emotion makes wars. Emotion makes marriages. Emotion makes SALES.” 
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neurolinguistic habits (i.e., toward greater sanity). A description of this program 
can be found in Science and Sanity and in various books which have utilized 
certain aspects of the program for various educational tasks. 

As already stated, Korzybski preferred to think of general semantics as an 
‘empirical science.” Perhaps this emphasis on empiricism was called forth by 
Korzybski's displeasure at having his work confused with the purely linguistic 
aspects of semantics. As we have seen, there is a great deal more to general 
semantics than a “theory of meaning.’” An impartial examination of Korzybski’s 
actual output, however, fails to reveal anything like a systematized “empirical 
science.” Doubtless Korzybski has made extensive observations, and he must 
have read an enormous amount. But conclusions and conjectures based on ob 
servations stretched over a half a lifetime and on what various thinkers have 
written do not constitute an empirical science. This does not, of course, detract 
from the importance of Korzybski's work. For that matter, neither was Freud's 


approach to behavior and personality an “empirical science.’” Freud's work con 


4 


tains brilliant conjectures, fruitful generalizations, signposts for future workers 


} 


and, in the opinion of this writer, so does the work of Korzybski 


iy KORZYBSKI cannot be said to have established an empirical science, wha 
then has he done? He has pointed a way toward the establishment of such a 
science. He was a precursor of an intellectual revolution which is just now 
beginning and which promises to match that of the Renaissance. If Korzybski 
is seen in this role, then the question of his originality or eru lition is not im- 


portant. He might have had something of the dilettante in him. He might have 


pretended to have more spe ialized knowledge than he actually had. Great por- 


tions of his outlook might be found in the works of more modest and more 
meticulous workers. That is not important. He was a man of vision and an 
apostle. Such men are all too rare in our age of specialization 

There is evidence that his vision (an empirical science of man formulated in 
a structural language, like that of mathematical physics) is already in the making 
An attack on the problem of constructing such a science has been launched from 
two directions. On the one hand, the rise of automaton technology (servomechan 
isms, ‘mechanical brains,’’ etc.) made necessary the development of a structural 
theory of that technology. Norbert Wiener, a leading theoretician in this field, 
called the theory cybernetics. He has pointed out that in view of the striking 
analogies between the behavior of automata and the seemingly “purposeful” 
behavior of organisms, one might well try to apply cybernetics to a theory of 
behavior controlled by the homeostatic functions of the nervous system. On the 
other hand, the new hybrid science of mathematical biology, developed largely 
by Nicolas Rashevsky and his associates at the University of Chicago, has made 
the methods of mathematical physics available in the development of a unified 
theory of the living organism 
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It might be noted that this work has gone on independently of Korzybski, 
and perhaps many workers in those fields might even resent the implication of 
Korzybski's intellectual paternity. But one must not confine oneself to Korzybski’s 
intellectual progeny in estimating the influence of his ideas. One must also count 
his “nephews,” and “‘cousins,”” yes, and even his “stepchildren,” whom he has 
repudiated and who have repudiated him. That is to say, in our culture based 
on a tremendously dense. communication net, it is a hopeless task to trace the 
ancestry or the “‘legitimacy’’ of ideas. Ideas simply diffuse through our culture. 
They are in the air and are often picked up unconsciously and then propagated 
in modified form. This is why questions of priority should not in our day be 
taken seriously. Relations between ideas, however, are important. What we have 
attempted here is to show, not who learned what from whom, but rather what 
relation some leading intellectual movements of our time have to each other. 





The tendencies of unsophisticated thinking to be “theoretical” 
are worthy of much more study than they have been given hither- 
to... . It is the common man, and not the statistician who “thinks in 
averages,’ or, rather, in pairs of contrasting types: good-bad, healthy- 
sick, man-woman, white-black. And the common man is likely to 
handle averages and types as if they applied to the individuals. He 
will confidently tell you something about “‘all Negroes,’’ in the same 
breath as he observes an exception 

He is, further, likely to construct his types without a thought as 
to sampling difficulties. He has a tendency to forget about range 
and spread. He has, of course, a pragmatic understanding that things 
and happenings have their causes. Otherwise he would not be ahe 
to get on with his several pursuits in a rational way. But particularly 
when it comes to social questions, causation becomes to the untrained 
mind divested of complications. Social causation is to him mostly 
monistic, direct, apparent and simple. The very idea of causal inter- 
relations within a mutually dependent system of a great many fac- 
tors is usually entirely absent. In his thoughts on social causation he 
mingles his ideas about what is right and wrong. The unsophisticated 
mind is not questioning; it answers questions before they are stated. 

Generally speaking, it is a fact that ‘‘to think in concrete terms” 
when reaching for generalizations is the endeavor of theoretical 
training and a mark of the highest intelligence, while “theoretical,” 


abstract and formalistic thinking is the common man’s philosophy. 
GUNNAR MyrbDAL, The American Dilemma. 
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THE NECESSITY OF PREDICTION 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Q™ OF the commonest criticisms of the social sciences is that the basic ab 
stractions (terms) from which they proceed are unrealistic. It is objected 
(1) that nothing in the real world corresponds to the basic terms of the social 
sciences, and (2) that factors are so abstracted from their contexts that essential 
details are left out. To meet these criticisms two remedies are usually suggested: 
(1) that only those terms be used which correspond to events or entities in the 
real world, and (2) that situations be studied in their totalities. 

For example it is argued that, since there are no “economic men” and no 
“pure competition” (or “pure monopoly” or pure anything else), the formula- 
tions of economics (and other social sciences) will lead nowhere and should be 
modified to take account of the facts of a much more complicated world. This 
kind of suggestion is probably made more often by social scientists themselves 
than anyone else. Moreover, workers in anthropology, sociology, economics, and 
psychology find that there are no real boundary lines between their fields. It is 
easy therefore to feel that the splitting up of social science into discrete areas of 
study must of necessity result in a fundamental elementalism which may well 
render social science sterile, and that the only cure is interdepartmental coopera- 
tion. If, in studying such phenomena as ‘‘power,”’ ‘‘personality,”’ and ‘‘culture,” 
each department abstracts from the “whole,” the way to arrive at better results 
would appear to be to combine the departments in the hope that this will bring 
about a combination of their abstractions that will leave out nothing of im- 
portance. 


I SHOULD LIKE to take a position with regard to this sort of criticism (and 
the anxieties it produces among many social scientists) which at first may 
seem a little odd for a student of general semantics but which is, I feel, entirely 
in keeping with the general semanticist’s desire to achieve greater predictability 
The gist of this position is that criticism of the social sciences of the kind out- 
lined above is usually out of order. When we criticize on such grounds before 


* Formerly Executive Secretary of the International Society for General Semantics, 
Mr. MacNeal is now employed by James C. Buckley, Inc., Terminal and Transportation 


Consultants, New York City. 
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determining the predictive adequacy of the theories we build out of our abstrac- 
tions, we are criticizing prematurely. The case in defense of this notion is quite 
simple: how can we tell whether false-to-fact maps are being produced unless 
we test them? What is the use of “correcting” theories which have never been 
tested? If no one knows, for example, just how much can or cannot be predicted 
from demand curves because no one has ever seriously tried to find out, what 
can be the sense of condemning propositions involving the abstraction ‘demand 
curve’’? 

We should be able to agree that, in general, very few predictions are made 
by social scientists and that they do very little testing. The fact that theories 
come and go in social science does not always mean that the theories going out 
have been tested and found wanting while the theories on the way in have been 
tested and found superior. There has been, for example, in psychology a long 
historical procession of schools of thought. But this procession of schools is to 
a notorious degree more of a fashion parade than the gradual displacement of 
old theories by newer ones with greater predictive value. 

I believe it is not too much of an oversimplification to say that many social 
scientists have been so busy trying to make their basic abstractions correspond 
to the world that they haven't taken enough time to make predictions. That is 
to say, one of the fundamental reasons for the relatively slow pace of develop- 
ment in the social sciences is the improperly timed concern with the kind of 
criticism I have mentioned. Let me illustrate my point with a fictitious example. 

Let us suppose that there has been published in one of the journals a paper 
which proposes a theory dealing with falling bodies. The theory describes bodies 
as “physical objects” and relates their time of fall to distance and some constant 
of acceleration. Let us suppose that this theory is greeted in the way theories are 
usually greeted in the social sciences. 

After the usual lapse of time a rash of papers will appear which raise objec- 
tions, including, inter alia, the charge that the description of bodies as ‘physical 
objects” is a gross oversimplification, leaving out all sorts of essential details such 
as weight, size, shape, composition, and temperature; the further charge that 
the time and place of fall, the orientation of the time-keepers, the accuracy of the 


instruments and the reliability of the personnel, etc., all introduce complicated 
variables which need to be considered. 


So these scientists set to work to develop definitions of “bodies” which will 
ccrrespond to “real objects”; they seek ways in which to discuss falling bodies 
as “contextual wholes.” All this painstaking activity will seem very reasonable 
since the assumptions of the original theory are clearly false-to-fact, for certainly 
there are no ‘physical objects’’ except in contexts; obviously every “physical 
object” is different; it is only natural to expect that the observer will influence 
the observed and correlations of interpretation must be established. 

A great deal of ingenuity is then put into constructing a scheme which will 
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rank bodies in terms of their size, shape, weight, composition, etc., in order to 


find the different combinations of each which would be equivalent for purposes 


of theory-construction. It is soon discovered that no absolute scale can be created; 

hence a system is developed which only gives rank ordering where it is mean- 
y I y i g 

ingless to inquire about the absolute differences between rankings. At about this 


} 


point the problem becomes too difficult for all except a few persons who have 


I 
} satience and the mathematic: ) wer n TI nr lem f falline bodie 
the patience and the mathematics t ar ! oDiem of falling bodies 


therefore drops out of fashion, while the opponents of science get another chance 


to reiterate their cry that the world is much to ymplicated to be understood 


by scientists and that what we need is a return to Faith. 


N” EVERYBODY knows that the way to stop all this nonsense is to take a 
couple of cannon balls of different size and drop them from the top of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. What happen he details which were left out: weight, 
size, shape, composition, tem] erature, time and | e all, orientation of time 
keepers? The answer is that in thi 
could know for sure in advan 
no one rouid know for sure in adt 

I believe we are forced to the conclusion that there is not much use in 


1 
} 


questioning the basic abstractions of a theory which can be tested until we have 


tested it. If “completeness of detail’ to the inclusion of all the details 

which are important (i.e. which will affect th t), then again, no one can 

say whether such completeness has been obtained in any theory until it has been 

‘aking situations as contextual wholes” can become a monumental task 

g more and more details until we have such a complicated theory that 

it predicts nothing correctly. Is such a theory likel; etter predictions 
if we add still more details? 

A theory can be useless because it includes too many factors just as easily as 
it can be useless because it includes too few. There would be no sympathy for 
the student of mechanics who contested the professor's equations on the grounds 
that they ignored friction and he “could not imagine a world without friction.” 


4 ew PROBLEM of where to stop trying to include all relevant factors is not 
just a problem for the theoretician. The (“hard-headed, practical’’) business 


world runs afoul of it too. Consider the following example from my own work, 
terminal and transportation planning. 

One of the cardinal needs in air transportation is an adequate prediction of 

rf i 
the air traffic which will be developed between any two cities given different 
classes of service. If one could know how many passengers would move between 
different pairs of cities with one or another type of service, even within rather 
} YI 

wide limits, the task of develx ping air route service patterns, improving utiliza- 
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tion of equipment, certificating new stops, and a host of other practical problems 
could be much more easily solved. 

Now there are many different approaches to this problem. We can take the 
classic formula, population times population over distance; we can modify it 
for unusual advantages over existing ground transportation, the type of city 
being studied, the density of cities in the surrounding area; we can make allow- 
ances for the distances of airports from cities, the number of schedules, the hours 
of arrival and departure, the aggressiveness of the airlines and airport personnel ; 
we can put in corrections for the historic community of interest between any two 
cities by measuring the mail flow and telephone calls; we can study hotel registra- 
tions and convention attendance; we can investigate branch business establish- 
ments between pairs of cities. With a good imagination and a better budget, 
there is almost no limit to the number of factors which can be considered. 

Indeed, there are more factors which can be introduced into this problem 
(from among the “infinite” characteristics of events at the process level) than 
there are pairs of cities to be studied. Anyone who has approached the problem 
of predicting air traffic between pairs of cities knows the hopeless feeling of 
dealing with “the situation as a whole.’ But most analysts confronted with the 
problem continue to try to consider ‘‘all relevant factors.” Hence, a standardized 
technique for estimating passengers between pair of cities has not been developed 
by the industry, by the cities, or by federal agencies. Each new problem is ap- 
proached ad hoc. 


UT LET US stop a moment. Taken alone, almost any of the ways of pre- 

dicting air traffic tells something. The information we are seeking need 
only be approximate, and a number of mistakes can be taken in stride. Would 
it not be wise to take several of the simpler techniques for predicting air traffic 
and find out how reliable they are before complicating the problem? What use 
is it to develop complicated methods when even the simplest have not yet been 
tested? 

Korzybski taught that the advance of science depends on a cycle consisting 
of the development of abstractions, the making of predictions, and the testing 
of these predictions. We cannot get far if we spend all our time on the first 
stage. We can establish ever more refined procedures for the development of the 
initial abstractions, but the final arbiter must remain the testing of the predic- 
tions which can be drawn from them, Where 100 per cent correct predictions 
are sought and no attention is paid to tests, there is little opportunity for advance- 
ment. It would seem much wiser, then, to take the least involved theories first, 
run through the cycle, and find out to what extent the predictions are correct. 
Then, when we find that we are making 50 per cent correct predictions instead 
of 40 per cent, we shall know that we are at least making progress. 

In this way, by knowing ow correct our theory is (instead of knowing 
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merely that it is “wrong’’), we can move ahead without worrying about the 
fact that the accuracy of our predictions still falls short of that of the physical 
sciences. We should pay less attention to the question, “Is social science as good 
as physical science?” and more attention to the question, “Is social science today 
better than social science yesterday?’ The latter question can be answered by a 
comparison of the correctness of yesterday's predictions with today’s—a com- 
parison almost impossible to make at this date in view of the scarcity of recorded 
predictions and tests. 

We are off on the wrong foot when we criticize our basic terms in the social 
sciences as being “oversimplified’’ or as being ‘‘mere abstractions.” If no pre- 
dictions have been made, tested, and found wanting, it is certainly not yet time 
to revise our abstractions. And, of course, if no predictions are ever to be made, 
no amount of inclusion of detail and no refinement of concept can ever demon- 
strate anything. 





As we observed in the Introduction, cultural unity in America 
consists in the fact that most Americans have most valuations in 
common, though they are differently arranged and bear different 
intensity coefficients for different individuals and groups. This makes 


discussion possible and secures an understanding of, and a response 


J 


to, criticism. 

In this process of moral criticism which men make upon each 
other, the valuations on the higher and more general planes — re- 
ferring to all human beings and not to specific small groups — are 
regularly invoked by one party or the other, simply because they are 
held in common among all groups in society, and also because of 
the supreme prestige they are traditionally awarded By this demo 
cratic process of open discussion there is started a tendency which 
constantly forces a larger and larger part of the valuation sphere into 
conscious attention. More is made conscious than any single person 
or group would on his own initiative find it advantageous to bring 
forward at the particular moment. In passing, we might be allowed 
to remark that this effect — and in addition our common trust that 
the more general valuations actually represent a ‘higher’ morality 
is the principal reason why we, who are convinced democrats, hold 
that public discussion is purifying and that democracy itself provides 
a moral education of the people. 

GUNNAR MyRDAL, The American Dilemma. 





A SEMANTIC SCALE AND GUIDE FOR 
EVALUATING STUDENT PAPERS 


HERBERT HACKETT * 


O™ OF THE REASONS for the distrust of semantics among some teachers of 
communications is their uncomfortable awareness of the difficulty of putting 
the lessons of semantics into practical use in the teaching of communications. 
The teacher interested in the improvement of writing, speaking, listening, and 


WRITING RATING SCALE 
Name 


I. Content grade. 


Il. Writing effectiveness 
| Very | 
J ' 


Poor 


Ly 


III. Choice of words, specificity, simplicity 


avoids jargon, etc. 
IV. Conceptualization: 


A. Functional, avoids “is’’ as equation | 
application by example, etc. 

B. Recognizes limits of generalization,| 
non-exclusive, mon-inclusive, non-| 
causal, etc. 

Relative nature, time, purpose, con 
text, user. Fictional nature, et 


V. Antecedents, pronoun, verb, etc. 


VI. Sentence structure 


A. Elementary, choppy, fragment, 
. and, etc. 
B. Involved, subordination, punctuation, | 
vagueness, etc. 


VII. Statement and limitation of subject, or 
ganization, etc. 


VIII. Value judgments, commenting adjectives | 
objectivity, etc. 





* Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State College. Permission to repro- 
duce the Scale and Guide for classroom use will be granted 


on written application to the 
Editors. 
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reading in a “content” course, for example in history or sociology, cannot spend 
a semester trapping Korzybski in wildest semantica. He must, without taking 
class time for semantic principles as such, teach students to communicate socio- 
logical knowledge in effective English. In a content course, semantic principles 
are useful only insofar as they may be reduced to efficient working tools. 

The following Scale and Guide have been developed for use in teaching 
communications skills in Sociology 201 at Michigan State College. The course 
is for upperclassmen who have already taken a communications skills course 
based in part on semantics, especially on Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and 
Action; prerequisite to the course is Basic Social Science and/or History of 
Civilization and/or Effective Living. The Scale was developed after study of 
hundreds of papers in sociology courses and is intended to represent the major 
areas in which failures in communication will occur. The Guide leans heavily 

uch as Malinowski, Whorf, Dorothy Lee, on 
popular works in semantics, Hayakawa, Wendell Johnson, and Charles Morris, 
etc., and is cast in a social science framework. The Scale and Guide have no 
theoretical rationale; they are merely intended to be useful. (Preliminary research 
indicates that they are.) 

The Scale is a teaching aid, not a measuring or testing device. The parts of 
the scale are not intended to have a numerical weight; they do not add up to 

: ' 


a total writing grade. Because the Scale is a teaching aid, it includes only those 


aspects of communication which can be igh thin the limits of the content 


course. 


ge Scale would be of little value without an easily understood Guid 


compromise (brief enough to be r 


the items of the Scale), the follow 


point by point 


i 


GUIDE FOR USE OF WRITING RATING SCALE 


CONTENT: (Rate as Good, Not on Subject, Too General, etc., plus letter 


A. Does it answer the que problem? The question is often so 
broad that a complete an t is not possible. A good answer will 
either: 

1. Outline the whole subject. (This tends to be inadequate since it 
does not show if the writer can analyze his generalizations. ) 
Or discuss fully one part of the subject. (This part must be shown 
in its relation to the whole subject and not presented as if it were 
a complete answer. ) 
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B. 


oe 


Does it indicate that the writer has thought for himself, or is he 
merely repeating what he has read or been told? 

Does it pay proper attention to what the reader knows and what he 
does not know? 


WRITING EFFECTIVENESS: (Rate as Clear, Hard to Follow, Vague, etc., 
plus letter grade.) 


A. 


Does the writer communicate so clearly and effectively that the in- 
tended reader (classmate, teacher, specific publication, etc.) can under- 
stand what he means to say? 

Is the writing adapted to the subject and to the purpose of the exer- 
cise? An exam may permit certain shortcuts which a term paper will 
not. An assignment to write for a particular publication forces the 
writer to adapt himself to the level of usage, the style, and the edi- 
torial purpose of that publication. 

Do mechanical and grammatical weaknesses interfere with clear 
communication? 


CHOICE OF Worps: Does the writer use the most effective word for the 
purpose? 


A. 


B. 


Is he simple and direct? He should use common words except to pro- 
duce special effects, or where only a technical term is accurate. 

Is he concrete and specific? The writer should call up a sense image 
or use one of the standard instruments of measurement, IQ, mean, 
ruler, standardized scale, etc., whenever possible. He should name 
directly the person or thing he is talking about. (E.g. “face to face 
relationship,” “‘according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950, Cost 
of Living Index for Large Cities,” “Lynd, in Middletown, page 27, 
says.” Much of this specific material will, of course, be footnoted.) 
Is the language appropriate to the reader? The writer should avoid 
learned jargon and ‘‘textbook”’ writing. He is writing for the reader, 
who is, unless otherwise stated, a student in this course. 


_ 1s the writing unambiguous? The writer should avoid the use of 


words which have not been explicitly defined or which are not used 
in the same way by all readers. (E.g., avoid ‘‘primitive,” “good,” 
“middle class,” etc., unless these have been defined.) 


CONCEPTUALIZATION : Are the concepts useful for the purpose for which 
they are used? 


A. 


Are they functional or operational? Concepts such as ‘‘prejudice’’ are 
best defined in terms of their use or function. The writer should 
avoid definitions which say that something /s something. (E.g., “Role 
is A, B and C.” Better define in terms of function, ‘Role does these 
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things, within this framework, for these purposes.) The word is not 
the thing it identifies. It is a label which we use for certain purposes. 





B. Does the writer recognize the limits of generalization? Does he under- 
stand what a generalization does and does not do? (Non-inclusive, 

| non-exclusive, non-causal, etc.) 

} 1. Concepts are generalizations (abstractions) which take certain 
characteristics of a group of related things and say, “Jf we con- 
sider these characteristics important, then we can take these char- 
acteristics and group them, using a symbol (concept) to identify 
them as a group, for the purpose we have in mind.” 

2. Generalizations do not include a// the characteristics of the objects 
grouped. A concept is not a whole picture, but only a brief outline 


! 


of what seems important for a particular purpose. (E.g., any defi- 





! nition of “‘society’’ will omit many characteristics of any particular 
society, and these may be important in other contexts. ‘Lower 
class’ is a sometimes useful but vague term. If the frame of 

reference is economic, the definition may very well leave out 
characteristics of educational, esthetic, or prestige levels, etc.) 

3. The fact that a concept identifies several characteristics of a group 
of items does not mean that there is any necessary relationship 

among them, or even that the items themselves form a natural 

2 class. (We might define ‘co-ed’ as blue-jeans-wearing, hard 
drinking, and female, but this is an arbitrary selection of traits, 
and there is no necessary cause and effect relationship. Blue-jeans 
do not cause drinking. All females who drink and wear blue-jeans 
are not necessarily co-eds. The concept ‘slum’ may be useful as 
a label of certain conditions, poor housing, crime, disease, etc., 
but this label does not show necessary relationships. It does not 
show that slums are either causes or effects of these conditions. ) 
C. Are all generalizations used in a relative sense? Or, are concepts abso 
lutes? 

1. Time: (Communist 1942 is not communist 1953. “No entangling 
alliances’’ meant one thing in the day of clipper ships, means 
something else today.) 

} 2. Purpose: (“‘Ethnocentrism” may be defined in terms of group 
solidarity if we are discussing groups, but it may be redefined in 
terms of psychological needs if the purpose is to describe indi- 
vidual psychological processes. ) 

| 3. User: The user has a frame of reference and his use of generaliza- 


tions reflect this. (E.g., to a 68” man a 6’ man is short. To a Taft 
a Dewey is radical.) 
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4. Context: Words change in meaning because of their relationship 


to other words, and in relation to the whole context of situation, 
the sum total of the universe in which they operate (e.g., hot, 
culture, institution, etc.). 

Affect: The emotional overtones (connotations) which the user or 
hearer may add to a word may be more important than the 
denotative meanings (e.g., communist, freedom, culture, etc.). 


V. ANTECEDENTS: Is the relationship between pronouns or verbs and the 
words to which they refer clear? Pronouns and verbs must agree with 
their antecedents in number, etc. The commonest mistake is the indefinite 
pronoun, which has no clear antecedent. (E.g., “They spend too much 
money in Washington.” Who are “they’’? If you know, name them; if 
you don’t know, say -o.) A lot of sloppy thinking often lies behind such 
expressions as “‘figures show,” ‘‘sociologists say,’’ etc. The problems of 
antecedents are in great part the problems of specificity. 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE: Is the sentence structure too simple or too com- 

plicated for clear communication? Is it varied? 

A. Is the structure too simple? A good sentence, like a good outline, 
stresses the important ideas and subordinates others. Short, choppy 
sentences are tiresome to read and usually show a poor sense of the 
relative importance of different ideas. ‘And . . . and” sentences have 
the same weakness. Fragments, usually lacking a verb, are good only 
for special effects such as emphasis. 

Is the structure over-involved? Sentences which are too complicated or 
loosely constructed may be hard to understand. 


i. 


The active part of the sentence is the verb, which can carry only 
so many other words. The subject and verb are strongest when near 
each other, when the verb is strong (active) and the subject is 
clear. 

Too many qualifying phrases, especially strung out at the end of 
the sentence, may be hard to relate to the central idea of the sen- 
tence. Of course, many central ideas should be qualified (e.g., 
“Prejudice is reinforced when the individual feels threatened, 
but this is not a sufficient explanation of prejudice.’ "According 
to the definition of Sumner, the mores have the force of sacred 
obligations, which will, however, vary from person to person.’’) 
The writer should avoid such wishy-washy stuff as: “if you look 
at it objectively you will find,” “even if it is hard to give examples,” 
“and I think,” “according to some writers.’ These qualifications 
often show lack of definite knowledge of the subject and tend to 
add up to no statement at all. If the ideas are important and the 
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A SEMANTIC SCALE AND GUIDE 


qualifications necessary for careful evaluation, then they deserve 
clear and unequivocable presentation. 

3. Punctuation is designed to aid the reader and is best governed by 
clarity rather than by organized rules. The reader can usually 


check his punctuation by reading the sentence aloud. 


STATEMENT AND LIMITATION ( Is it clear 


F SUBJECT: ORGANIZATION: 


to the reader what the writer means to about and how this relates 
to other aspects of the subje Is the organization of ideas clear and 


logical? 


A. The writer should make explicit what he will discuss and what he will 


not discuss. If he leaves out any area of the subject, the reader should 
know that the writer is aware of the omission. What is said should 
be shown in its relation to other important areas. (E “Ogburn has 
divided culture into material and non-material; I will discuss what 


I think is the most important aspect of non-material culture, that 


ea) 


B. Usually a paper will limit the subject | tself briefly to the whole 
subject, generalize, give exan ples to illustrate or present the logical 
steps which lead to or support the gener atio ll then conclude 
in some fashion, by summary, by ng solutions based on the 
argument, by statement of conclu pplicatic etc. 

C. But, Organization is determined by th byect r, not by any set 
pattern, in terms of the purpose for which the paper is written. 


VALUE JUDGMENTS: Does the writer go beyond the evidence to present 


his personal views? Does he make it clear when he is making a personal 
judgment? 


he 


A. The value judgments of t , but they 


should not parade as fact 


B. It is difficult to eliminate value judgments from the social sciences, but 
when they are made they should be explicit. It is best to state them 
early so that the reader can take them into account. (E.g., "Because 
I belong to a fraternity my discussion of them as exan ples of class 
distinctions will be. . .’’) 

C. The total system of values within which a writer operat s his frame 
of reference. The reader must never be in doubt about t frame of 
reference. (E.g., “Assuming Marx dia it is to be expected 
that present class lines will i riting guide accepts the 
basic princ ples of General Semanti ind i functional at proac h of 
Malinowski as a starting point.’’) 


D. The common words of subjective values are adjectives 


not so much 
those which attempt to describe objectively (brown, small, patrilineal, 
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etc.), but those which comment (good, primitive, lower class, etc.). 
These latter tell the reader more about the attitude of the writer than 
they do about the thing discussed. 

E. The most dangerous value judgments are those not stated but assumed 
to be objective fact. E.g., “Since the American way of life is the one 
which gives people the most comforts of life, then...” “The law of 
supply and demand regulates competition and so government control 
is...” “Law,” in this sense, is an assumption, however valid, which 
has a note of finality which may pre-judge the evidence. If such 
assumptions are made, as they often have to be, the writer must state 
them as assumptions. 


A copy of the Scale is attached to all student papers. It is filled out by the 
teacher, who adds whatever comments may be necessary (mechanical correc- 
tions are marked directly on the paper.) Occasionally students may be asked to 
grade each other's papers, using the Scale; this exercise serves to make them more 
aware of communication problems. The content grade and the writing effective- 
ness grade may be correlated to some extent: for example, if the writing effective- 
ness falls below a certain grade (say C), the student may be given no content 
grade until he has rewritten the paper and communicated more clearly. 

The validity of this Scale and Guide must, of course, be tested by the indi- 


vidual teacher for a particular course. Their purpose is not to prescribe or limit, 
but to serve as a first step toward the teaching of better communication within 
the framework of the ‘content’ course. The Scale and Guide try to serve students 
where they are, not where we might like them to be. They should, with little 
change, work for any of the social sciences; the emphases for the other sciences 
would probably be different. 











SUPRAORDINALITY OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND MALADJUSTMENT 


HENRY N. PETERS * 


{Epirors’ Nore: In spite of the wide use made of general semantics in sug- 
gesting fresh approaches to old problems and in spite of the corroboration and 
support given to Korzybski’s basic formulations by work done in mathematical 
biology, metalinguistics, clinical psychology, etc., there have been few attempts 
to design experiments to test his specific notions concerning the working of the 
nervous system. The Editors are happy to learn that at least some work along 
these lines is being done. Dr. Peters’ paper is presented to our readers as an 
example of evidence which gives direct support to Korzybski’'s ideas concerning 
the process of abstraction. } 


| apenmnane (2) has presented at length a view of mental maladjustment in 
terms of the process of abstraction. According to this view, abstraction, 
although it is considered a power which has made man very successful in his 
control of the physical world, may have morbid effects if man uses it in the 
control of his behavior and in the manipulation of social relations, especially if 
the fact that he is abstracting is forgotten 

The following is an oversimplification of Korzybski’s theory which undoubt- 
edly does not do it justice. The human nervous system reacts to stimulation on 
many different levels of abstraction. These levels can be thought of as a kind of 
hierarchy, in which the most populous and the basic stratum is the submicro- 
scopic, above this the less numerous microscopic, then the unspeakable sensation 
level, and on up to increasingly more fixed and unchangeable levels where 
objects are named and classified, with ordering in terms of common character- 
istics. Each higher level by omission gets further away from the ever changeable 
level of the thing-in-itself. The organism of course must adjust to the lowest, 
most concrete level. Although abstraction is an obvious aid to adjustment of the 


>> 


human being, it is also a source of mistakes since it can never be a true reflection 


* Dr. Peters is Chief Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hospital, North 
Little Rock, Arkansas. His paper was presented at the Conference on Communication held 
by the St. Louis Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics, March 14-15, 
1952; it was published in The Journal of Psychology, 33 (1952), 217-225, and is here 
reprinted by permission. 
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of reality. Modifications in behavior are continually necessary when adjustment 
is attempted on an abstract level which omits features of the thing-in-itself or 
reality. Trouble or maladjustment, according to Korzybski, arises when this 
abstracting process in the nervous system is not accompanied by consciousness of 
abstracting. If the individual is aware of his process of abstracting, he will 
always be ready to descend to a more concrete level when he is in difficulty at 
one of the higher levels. It is characteristic of the maladjusted individual to 
remain on high levels of abstraction in his dealing with the world, since he is 
unaware of the process. According to Korzybski, this lack of awareness of 
abstracting, especially in the field of social relations, is common to a great 
majority of people. However, there are many variations on the continuum of 
readiness to recognize errors of abstraction and to discard ideas in favor of 
adjustment at a more concrete level. Those individuals commonly known as the 
“maladjusted” would, according to this view, be at one extreme of the con- 
tinuum of fixed adjustment at abstract levels. 

In framing the study described in this paper, the author has made two 
assumptions: (4) That the individual who fails to be aware of abstracting is 
usually one who habitually reacts on abstract levels as opposed to more concrete 
levels. If this assumption be accepted, then the habit of abstracting can be used 
as an indicator of failure in awareness of abstracting, which is the critical factor 
according to Korzybski’s view. (4) The second assumption is that the tendency 
to give supraordinates in discrete association reactions is one aspect of this habit 
of abstracting. If this assumption be acceptable, then the giving of supraordinate 
associations can be used an an indicator of the habit of abstracting. 

The study to be described was an attempt to test the following hypothesis: 
If the habit of abstracting to higher levels is a factor in causation of abnormal 
behavior, and if the giving of supraordinate associations is directly related to the 
habit of abstracting, then it would be expected that there would be a stronger 
tendency toward supraordinates in a group of maladjusted individuals than in a 
group of adjusted ones. 


Procedure 


Seer TO MEASURE the tendency toward supraordinate associations was 
made by means of an especially constructed test of supraordinate-subordi- 
nate associations. Twenty stimulus words were chosen from the Woodworth and 
Wells (3) monograph, 10 from their supraordinate list and 10 from their sub- 
ordinate list. A list of 20 was made up by alternating supraordinate and sub- 
ordinate stimulus words. 

This association test was administered in both group and individual form. 
It was given as a group-test to 138 University of Arkansas students. When 
administered in group form the critical supraordinate-subordinate test was only 
part of a fairly lengthy mimeographed test of six pages. In the order presented 
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this test included (4) definitions of 10 words, (4) 10 similarities or differences 
(the subject (5) was merely to indicate whether two words were similar or 
different), (¢) 10 free associations, (¢) 10 whole-part associations, (¢) 10 part- 
whole associations, (f) the 20 supraordinate or subordinate associations, and 


(g) an attitude test in which S was asked to indicate agreement or disagreement 


with 36 general statements on a five-point scale. The printed instructions for the 
whole mimeographed test were: 


This ‘“‘test’’ is not a test in the usual sense of the word—that is, there 
are no right or wrong ways of answering the questions or doing the prob- 
lems. The main thing is that you follow your inclination or impulse in 
responding. Hence, do not spend too much time worrying over how you 
should do a thing, or what is the correct or incorrect thing to do. Your 
first impulse is really the “‘correct’’ one 

Do each of the following parts of the test, in the order they are num- 


bered, and do them as quickly as you can 
] ) ) 


The printed instructions for the sixth part of the test were as follows: 


Supraordinate or Subordinate Associations. With each of these words 
give either the class of objects of which it is a member or name an object 
which is a member of the class named by the word. That is, give either a 
supraordinate word or a subordinate word. For example, if the original 
word were “spider” one could write “insect,” and this would be giving a 
supraordinate or class to which the spider belongs. On the other hand to 
“spider” one could respond with “black widow,” and this would be giving 
a subordinate or object which belongs to the class of spiders. 

It makes no difference whether you give a subordinate or a supra- 
ordinate to these words. The main thing is that you give the first word to 
come to your mind, and give only one response word (or phrase name) 
to each word. (That is, do not give both a supraordinate and a sub 
ordinate. ) 


The words chosen for the test were, in the order presented: oak, color, 
shark, coin, beef, fruit, canoe, month, banana, ocean, penny, newspaper, rose, 
river, cabbage, tree, murder, fish, dog, language. The first two words were chosen 
to head the list, because it was believed that the one would most likely call out 
a supraordinate and the other a subordinate association and thus be an easy start 
for the test and help S form his idea of the two kinds of associations. This 
whole mimeographed test took the majority of Ss close to 45 minutes to complete. 

In the individual presentation of the test, the same 20 words were used. It 
was presented in this manner to 72 neuropsychiatric patients and 36 control Ss. 
The stimulus words were presented verbally, after the examiner had read the 
following directions: 


I am going to say some words, one at a time. After you hear a word, 
I want you to name a word related to it. Your word should be related to 
the one I say in either of two ways: (4) Your word may name the class 
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of things to which my word belongs. For example, if I should say “‘spider,”’ 
you could name “bug” or “insect.” This would be naming the class to 
which spider belongs or the kind of thing a spider is. Another example: 
If I said ‘bed’ you could say “furniture.” (6) Your word may name an 
object which belongs to the class named by my word. For example if I 
should say “spider,” you could name “black widow”’ or “‘tarantula,”” which 
would be giving an object or thing which belongs to the class named by 
my word, a thing which is a spider. Another example: If I should say 
“bed,” you could say “day-bed’’ or “couch.” 

Another way to look at it is as follows: (a) Sometimes the word 
I say will be the name of a thing—and you will say the &ind of thing it is. 
(4) At other times the word I say will be the name of a kind of thing— 
and you will name a thing which belongs to that kind. 

Please try to say one word in answer to my word; and say the first word 
of either type you happen to think of. 


The examiner read the words one at a time and recorded S’s response words. 
When S's response was clearly not either a supraordinate or a subordinate, 
the examiner would pause and look at him questioningly. Usually this was 
enough to cause him to see his mistake and to give an acceptable response. In 
the infrequent cases when S$ did not spontaneously change his response, the 
examiner would say, ‘Are you sure this is one of the two possible relationships?” 
When he persisted in holding to his response, it was recorded and the examiner 
went on to the next word. Words which were not clearly supraordinate or sub- 
ordinate were not counted in the scoring. 

In scoring this test a simple count was made of all response words which 
were supraordinate and those which were subordinate. In case of any doubt, the 
simple question ‘Does one of these words belong to the class of things named 
by the other word?” would usually solve the problem. However a scoring key 
was developed which included the possible acceptable words and excluded all 
definitely doubtful cases. This was done in order to make the scoring consistent. 
The final score, and the one in terms of which the following results are pre- 
sented, was the number of supraordinates minus the number of subordinates. 

The big majority of Ss used in this study readily understood the instructions 
for this test. Intelligence and level of education, factors which varied widely in 
the Ss, seemed to have no effect on ability to carry out the test instructions. The 
time of administering the test was seldom greater than 10 minutes. 

In the study to be reported in the present paper, two groups of adjusted 
individuals were administered the supraordinate-subordinate association test. 
Here the definition of adjusted was as usual a negative one, namely, not being 
at present under treatment by any institution or organization which deals with 
the maladjusted, and with no known history of such maladjustment. One of 
these groups was made up of students in four psychology classes at the University 
of Arkansas; the other was a group of 36 people to whom the test was admin- 
istered in individual form. The University students consisted of 88 males, 50 
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females. Their age distribution is shown in Table 1. The individual controls 
included clerical, professional, and volunteer workers in the hospital, plus 20 
students from an adult evening class in psychology at Little Rock Junior College. 
Seventeen of these were males, 19 were females. Their age distribution is shown 
in the third line of Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN VARIOUS AGE RANGES IN THE VARIOUS GROUPS 


18-24 25 45-44 Over 44 
U. of A. Males 62 : 0 
U. of A. Females 47 3 0 
Individual Controls 6 l 10 
Hospital Patients 10 3( 24 
The maladjusted group consisted of 72 white, male patients recently admitted 
to the Veterans Administration Hospital, North Little Rock, Arkansas. Several 
factors were considered in the selection of these patients. They were newly 
admitted to the hospital, there were no cases of questionable mental deficiency, 
they were in fair contact, and were able to codperate on verbal tests. Thirty- 
eight of these patients were given the diagnosis of psychoneurosis or alcoholism; 
the other 34 had various psychotic diagnoses. Their age distribution is shown in 
the last row of Table 1. 


Results 


4 RESULTS for the three groups, two of adjusted individuals and one of 
maladjusted, are presented in Table 2. The averages shown in this table wer 
derived from the individual supraordinate-minus-subordinate scores for each S in 
a group. The fact that all of the averages are positive indicates that the tendency 
in every group was toward more supraordinates than subordinates. However, in 


every group there were some individuals who gave more subordinate associations. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN AND MEDIAN SUPRAORDINATE SCORES FOR THREE TYPES OF SUBJECTS 


N M 

U. of A. Students 138 5( 

Individual Controls 36 81 

Hospital Patients 72 8.65 
The reader will notice that the means and medians agree in showing, the 
expectation deduced from the hypothesis, a higher average supraordinate-minus- 
subordinate score in the maladjusted group than in either of the adjusted groups 
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The difference between the hospital patients and the controls is in both cases 
reliable. For the difference between the patients and the university students, 
the ¢ is 6.5028, which has a P far beyond the .01 level of significance. The 
difference between the patients and the individual controls has a ¢ of 2.5257, 
which indicates a P of almost .01. The one per cent level of significances corre- 
sponds to a ¢ of 2.5758. 

Of the 138 university students, 32 gave more subordinates than supra- 
ordinates; of the 72 patients, only three gave more subordinate associations. 
The significance of the difference in distribution of this tendency in the two 
groups is indicated by a Chi-square of 10.9950. The probability that this differ- 
ence is due to chance is far less than one per cent. Five of the individual controls 
gave more subordinates than supraordinates. 

Differences between these groups, of course, do not permit a direct conclusion 
with respect to the effect of maladjustment on supraordinate associations. The 
university students and the hospital patients differed in three other respects, 
namely, the method of administering the test, the sex composition of the two 
groups, and age distribution. The individual controls differed from the hospital 
patients, except for the adjustment factor, only in the sex composition of the 
two groups. The age distributions in these two groups are satisfactorily similar. 

The difference between the mean scores of the university students and the 
individual controls, although not statistically significant, suggests the possibility 
that individual administration is one factor affecting supraordinate associations. 
However, since the results for the controls with which the individual method was 
used also yield a mean score reliably different from that of the patients, and in 
the same direction, this factor can be discounted as an explanation of the whole 
difference between the patients and nonpatients. 


TABLE 3 


THE SEX FACTOR AND SUPRAORDINATE ASSOCIATION SCORE 


Female 
N om N M Cx 
U. of A. Students 88 17 0.65 50 2.32 0.65 
U. of A. Students under 24 : 0.83 47 2.15 0.67 
Individual Controls 17 1.60 19 5.42 1.47 


The following checks were made on the influence of sex on supraordinate 
associations. Table 3 presents for comparison the mean supraordinate-minus- 
subordinate scores for male and female Ss in the two control groups. None of 
these differences is statistically significant. The second row in the table presents 
the means for students under 24 years of age, since the great majority of the 
female students were under this age. The age distribution for the two sexes is 
closely similar for the individual controls. Since the difference between sexes in 
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the case of the individual controls is so small and also unreliable, all the scores 
were treated as if drawn from the same population 

It is noteworthy that in the case of the university students the sex difference, 
although not reliable, still approaches significance. The ¢ ratio for the difference 
between the means in the second row of Table 3 indicates a probability between 
10 and five per cent. 


TABLE 4 


THE AGE FACTOR AND SUPRAORDINA f \CIATION SCORE 


nd d d Over 438 
N d ' ¥ N M ¢ 


m 


Individual Controls 9 3 1.5‘ 18 ) 8.44 2.11 


Hospital Patients 18 72 9.14 ).78 8.59 0.96 


Table 4 presents the mean supraordinate-minus-subordinate scores for three 
t 

age groups in the individual controls and the patients. These groupings were 
determined by taking the first and third quartiles in the age distributions of the 
two groups and using the nearest units as dividing points. It can be seen from 
the distribution of the numbers in the two groups that the quartiles in both fall 
at almost the same place. Inspection of the table shows that in both groups there 
is a tendency for the supraordinate-minus-subordinate score to increase with age, 
and that in all three age groups the mean score is greater for the patients than 


for the adjusted individuals. The d I 


lifference between the 37 patients and the 
18 controls in the middle range is very reliable; the ¢ ratio is 2.8741, P is less 
than .01. The difference between the age groups almost disappears in the upper 
age range. 

There is some evidence in the data of the present study for the belief that 
the size of supraordinate-minus-subordinate score increases with severity of mal- 
adjustment. The mean scores for the 38 neurotics and 34 psychotics, in the 
patient group, are respectively 8.24 and 9.12. The mean score for 12 psychotic 
patients who were diagnosed schizophrenia, and who were probably the most 
maladjusted of all, was 9.75. Although none of the differences between these 
means is significant, it is evident that the size of the mean score varies directly 
with apparent severity of disorder. 

There are some indications that the dispersion of scores is greater in the 
adjusted groups than in the maladjusted. The reader can see the evidence for this 
in the O's presented in Table 2, and he can infer it from the standard errors of 
of the means presented in the same table. However, the reliabilities of the differ- 
ences in standard deviation between the two control groups and the hospital 
patients were examined and found to be insignificant 
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Discussion 


— DATA of the present investigation clearly demonstrate a difference in 
tendency toward supraordinate associations in maladjusted and adjusted 
groups of individuals. Although the data also indicate the possibility that this 
measure is influenced by the method of administration of the test, group or 
individual, sex of the subject and age, the basic difference between adjusted and 
maladjusted still stands up under comparisons which eliminate these factors. 

The motive of this investigation, in seeking a supraordinate-subordinate 
difference in the adjusted and maladjusted, was derived from an hypothesis con- 
cerning the influence of abstract thinking on maladjustment. The data of this 
study, of course, only prove definitely that there is a difference in supraordinality 
of association between adjusted and maladjusted groups. They do not prove 
the hypothesis. However, at the present time the writer can conceive of no other 
plausible explanation for this association difference than the one stated in the 
introduction to this paper in terms of abstract thinking. 

If the hypothesis be accepted, and supraordinality of association is taken as 
an indicator of habitual tendency toward abstract thinking, the test described in 
this paper may turn out to be a very useful clinical tool. It is a rather short test, 
taking only about 10 or 15 minutes to administer, and is one applicable to, and 
readily understood by, the big majority of patients seen in clinics and hospitals. 
Unlike a great many tests, especially of the verbal type, the value of the score 


obtained is not likely to be influenced by preconceived notions on the part of the 
testee as to what is a desirable score. 


There is in the field of clinical psychology at present no test of abstract 
thinking in itself. Although there are many tests such as Kohs Blocks, analogies, 
definitions, etc., from which abstract thinking is inferred, all of these tests in- 
volve a somewhat questionable assumption concerning the necessity of abstract 
thinking for solution. Even if the assumption is accepted, however, all the tests 
show is the ability to use abstract thinking, not an habitual tendency toward it. 
The present test is distinct in that it not only gets at an ability, but in leaving 
the patient a choice also can give insight into the habitual tendency toward 
abstraction. 

Another type of test in which inferences about abstract thinking are made 
in the clinical setting are the Goldstein and Scheerer (1) variety, sorting tests, 
and such. Here the avowed goal of the test is not to measure strength of tend- 
ency toward abstract thinking, but to demonstrate the pathological absence of 
such thinking, and the reduction of the patient to the use of concrete reactions. 

It is conceivable that a test such as the one described in this paper may be 
useful in both diagnosis and therapy. Patients with brain injury, certain types 
of emotional neurotics, and deteriorated schizophrenics (at least in the early 
stages of deterioration) should show a low supraordinate score. On the other 
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hand, obsessive-compulsives, patients in beginning stages of schizophrenia, and 
paranoids should make high supraordinate scores. 

As an aid in psychotherapy it is conceivable that this test may be useful in 
selecting patients who would profit from semantic training. If such were the 
case, it would undoubtedly be those patients who score high on the test who 
would be found to be the ones who would profit from training in consciousness 
of abstracting. 
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Now, the mental antipathies of men, like the fears of men, are 
very elemental, widespread, and momentous mental phenomena. 
But they are also in their fundamental nature extremely capricious, 
and extremely sug ible mental phenomena. Let an individual man 
lone, and he will feel antipathies for certain other human beings 
very much as any young child does — namely, quite capriciously 
just as he will also feel all sorts of capricious likings for people, 
But train a man first to give names to his antipathies, then to regard 
the antipathies thus named as sacred merely because they have a 
name, and then you get the phenomena of racial hatred, of religious 


! 


hatred, of class hatred, and so on indefinite Such trained hatreds 


are peculiarly pathetic and peculiarly deceitful, because they com- 
bine in such a subtle way the elemental vehemence of the hatred that 


a child may feel for a stranger, a cat for a dog, with the appearance 
of dignity and solemnity and even of duty which a name gives. Such 


} 


antipathies will always play their part in human history. But what 


we do about them is to try not to be fooled by them, not to take 
them too seriously because of their mere name. We can remember that 


they are a childish phenomena in our lives, phenomena on a level 


with a dread of snakes, or of mice; phenomena that we share with 


the cats and with the dogs, not noble phenomena, but caprices of 
our complex nature. JOSIAH ROYCE 
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x DISCUSSION + 


LINGUISTICS IN THEORY — 
AND IN PRACTICE* 


RUSSELL F. W. SMITH 


ILLIAM JAMES described and gave a name to the American dream, the 

bitch-goddess dream of easy success that made Horatio Alger, Jr., a best 
seller and that still supplies a motivation for what passes as plots in the Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and other slick magazines, as well as 
the glittering promise of the ads that support the magazines: ‘Use Chlorophyll 
Shampoo and the boss’s daughter will marry you”; ‘After five correspondence 
lessons you too can draw down fat checks from Rangeland Romances.” 

For some time the social anthropologists have been pointing out some of 
the difficulties of living in a world more complicated than that of the Navahos 
or the Trobriand Islanders. If you live in a world where purveyors of popular 
fiction, Sunday school, nationally advertised products, and peace of mind and 
soul tell you that you can be anything you want (“wishing makes it so’), you 
may emotionally starve to death, much like the proverbial ass half-way between 
two piles of hay, and settle down to the life Thoreau said most men lead, a 
round of quiet desperation—or go mad. People do. How else describe th 
unhappy modern who is too highly educated to value the fiction that he reads 
or to believe the advertising of the products that he buys? He finds it difficult 
to identify himself with many of his contemporaries who, incapable of coping 
with today’s complexities, should never have stopped painting on the walls of 
the caves of Altamira or coming of age in Samoa. 

An effective analogy for describing human behavior is that of map-reading; 
since Korzybski, most card-carrying general semanticists sooner or later get 
around to talking about maps. Just as one sees not the world but maps of it, so 
he Jives not in a world of things but in a world of concepts. And false maps 
or false concepts can lead one astray or fail to lead one anywhere. 

Since the concepts people live in are derived only from perceptions and 
from language and since the perceptions are received and interpreted only in 
the light of earlier concepts, man comes pretty close to living in a house that 
language built, located by maps that language drew, and linguistics is—or should 


* Paper delivered before the Fourteenth Annual Summer Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, Bloomington, Indiana, August 1, 1952 
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be—one of the sciences most useful in extending the limits of human knowledge 
(inquiry, research) and in extending knowledge to humans (education). In 
thinking about the basic dilemmas of our culture, there would seem to be no 
more important science than linguistics. 


j MAP of linguistics that I carried in my head when I left graduate school 
was a nice, simple, happy one, painted in brightly contrasting colors. In a 
better ordered world, I thought, linguists would go about casting light on a 
good many things, making bigger and better dictionaries, writing fine descriptive 
and structural grammars of English and other languages, teaching common 
sense about the oral and written use of language. Only the ignorance of a few 
powerful Philistines, who lacked linguistic training, was keeping a brave new 
world from dawning. 

A number of things have happened in the world in the eleven years since 
I left graduate school, but some things haven't changed much. The practice of 
linguistics still doesn’t jibe with the theory; it gibes at it. There have been 
some good dictionaries, but Kenyon’s indications of pronunciation are still gov- 
erned by the editorial prudence of G. & C. Merriam Co. Though they are not 
widely used as textbooks, there are some good descriptive grammars, and some 
of the prescriptive grammars have begun to hedge a bit, but the traditionalists 
like Kierzek continue to outnumber the linguistic scientists like Fries. Common 
sense about grammar, syntax, style? As the letters to the editors of The American 
Scholar and the College English Association Critic show, the defenders of 
linguistic etiquette like Barzun far outnumber the descriptive realists like Donald 
Lloyd. It has long been common knowledge, within the linguistic societies at 
least, that missionaries often make lousy linguists; it seems also that linguists 
make lousy missionaries. 

The problem, however, is not merely one of converting the heathen purists 
and prescriptive grammarians, and raising the young in the true doctrine. The 
maps need rechecking from time to time. What desk dictionary, for example, 
should I recomend to an innocent colleague? The one whose etymologies I 
like best? What good are etymologies to him? At best, he ignores them. At 
worst, he reads them and starts talking about the “original” or the “real” 
meanings of words or starts writing unEnglish like a good medieval, meta- 
physical philosopher. I do not mean to belittle etymologies. They are not only 
interesting to the aficionado but useful. Their results certainly are useful to 


dictionary-makers, but their process reports are likely to be useless or mis- 


leading to a dictionary-user. Of course, the etymologies in a modern dictionary 
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* Lloyd, who teaches linguistics to English teachers, has a standard reply to the 
teacher who asks, “What should I do about the horrible English my pupils use?” “Leave 
it lay,” he says. When asked, “What should I do to a pupil who says, ‘I ain’ 
pencil’?”’ he says, “Give him one.” 
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are good clean sport for the linguist, quite unlike Noah Webster's sitting ducks, 
which traced everything back to the original Hebrew. But they are likely to be 
useful to the general reader only if he is a modern poet fifteen or twenty years 
out of step. 


 eeee ARE large and difficult problems about language which linguistics can 
and does throw light upon, especially when linguists are not isolated from 
the work of ‘amateur’ linguists like Benjamin Lee Whorf, anthropologists like 
Dorothy Lee, general semanticists like Korzybski or Hayakawa, or—not to make 
a complete personal catalog—people who work in cybernetics, group dynamics, 
nondirective therapy, information theory, and other communications sciences or 
arts. That is why the metalinguistic program of the Foreign Service Institute, 
set up and run by linguists, may work as great a revolution in linguistics as the 
jangere Grammatiker did. 

For, as a metalinguist asserts as a basic premise, thought is inextricably 
bound up with language. As Dorothy Lee says, ““A member of a given society 
not only codifies experienced reality through the use of the specific language and 
other patterned behavior characteristic of his culture, but . . . actually grasps 
reality only as it is presented to him in that code.” ? 

Imagine the millennium that will dawn if the metalinguists succeed in root- 
ing out the old academic metaphysical question of whether one thinks in pictures 
and then hunts for words to express his thought, so that successful communica- 
tion depends upon his skill or good luck in finding words; or whether one 
thinks in words and then organizes his words, so that successful communica- 
tion depends upon his good luck in having learned the right words and his 
skill in organizing his ideas, That this question is taken seriously by individual 
language teachers or English teachers or departments of education and philosophy 
has much to do with the pedagogical stupidities about language-learning and 
language-use which linguists deplore. 

For example, English teachers who believe that communication depends on 
finding words to express thoughts may, like a former colleague of mine, mimeo- 
graph lists of 200 or 400 synonyms for “‘said’’ and “walked” and train their 
students to commit regularly the sin which the Fowlers call “elegant variation’ — 
a sportspage timidity about naming names, for sportswriters are as ladylike as 
the Monday-afternoon-club speaker who said, “ “What's in a name?’ as the bard 
queried.” 


On the other hand, teachers who believe that communication depends on 
the proper organization of word-thoughts may, like another colleague (also, I 
am glad to say, former) suppose that they have taught a student to think, talk, 
and write well if they have exposed him to Aristotle's four causes and nine 
syllogistic forms. 


* “Lineal and Nonlineal Codifications of Reality," ETC., VIII (December 1950), 13. 
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As a subscriber to Language, the journal of the Linguistic Society of America, 
I hope that it may come to print fewer articles that are exclusively concerned 
with somewhat technical considerations of Etruscan loan-words in Upper Nu- 


midian and more articles that broach general questions and have social and prac- 


tical implications. As the least of the editors of ETC., I hope that it will receive 
fewer manuscripts that are exclusively concerned with the spiritual values attend- 
ant upon conversion to the party-line of general semantics and more manuscripts 
that are informed with the facts and insights of descriptive, historical, and com- 
parative linguistics. In short, my plea is for a happier marriage of linguistic 
theory and linguistic practice. People like Whorf should not have had to earn 
their livings by working for life insurance companies and publish some of their 
major articles in periodicals entirely outside the linguistic field like Technology 
Review or The Theosophist. 


pe research and hypotheses concerning the interrelations of languages and 
cultures should not find their only educational application in the highly 
specialized training of state department and foreign service personnel. They 
should revolutionize, in practice as they do in theory, not only dictionaries and 
grammars, but concepts about thinking 





“Great is the power of words,’ says Homer, ‘words will make 
this way and that way.” Like other conventions, language takes root 
in the organism, develops there a life of its own, and by its inner 
tensions or accidental entanglements distorts the facts it professes 
to report or sways the feelings which facts would naturally arouse, so 
as to create artificial and heady passions. Language is the great instru 
ment of fanaticism. A critic of politics finds himself driven to depre 
cate the power of words, whilst using them copiously in warning 
against their influence. It is indeed in politics that their influence is 
most dangerous, so that one is almost tempted to wish that they did 
not exist, and that society might be managed silently, by instinct, 
habit and ocular perception, without this supervening Babel of re- 
ports, invectives, laws, arguments and slogans. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA, Donfinations and Powers. 
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New Directions in Social Psychology 


THE LONELY Crowb: A STUDY OF THE CHANGING AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
by David Riesman, in collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer. 
Studies in National Policy, No. 3. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. 386 pp. $4. 

FACES IN THE CROWD: INDIVIDUAL STUDIES IN CHARACTER AND POLITICS, by 
David Riesman, in collaboration with Nathan Glazer. Studies in National 
Policy, No. 4. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 751 pp. $5. 


eon LONELY CROWD is a book written by a trio consisting of a lawyer, a 
journalist, and a poet. It is, as you might imagine from this description, an 
uncommonly stimulating book. Its subject matter is that area where the concerns 
of law, journalism, and poetry overlap: the nature of man as a social animal. 
The Lonely Crowd has a kind of scientific or social-scientific aura to it; but I 
suspect the book of being a literary work by association, if not in the actual 
card-carrying sense of that term. 

Faces in the Crowd, the more recent work, drops the poet (Mr. Denney) 
from the list of collaborators but retains the poetry nevertheless. We may as well 
suggest at once the aspect of these two books which makes them—if we con 
sider their method rather than their content—distinctive and perhaps unique. 
The difference may be stated thus. It is by no means unusual to find students 
of the humanities, in these days, borrowing “‘scientific method,” or the appear- 
ance of it, for the purposes of literary and esthetic criticism and research. But 
this is the first time I have ever observed a social scientist borrowing for his own 
purposes the techniques of literary and rhetorical criticism. It seems very appro- 
priate to me that Mr. Riesman is represented in a Partisan Review symposium 
(May-June, 1952) on the current state of American culture, along with such 
critics as Mark Schorer, Philip Rahv, and Lionel Trilling. This observation, in 
itself, almost constitutes a review of the methodology of Riesman’s two books: 
if Rahv, Trilling, or Schorer were to borrow Riesan’s subject matter, we might 
expect them to use somewhat similar methods and perhaps even to obtain rather 
like results. 

I insert these remarks, somewhat out of their normal order, because I find that 
I cannot describe the contents of Riesman’s books in other than literary-critical 
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terms—a procedure which might seem rather odd when used in connection with 
most sociological studies. With this much warning, let us look at the general 
content of the two books. 


W: LIVE, it appears, in an age of crisis, of accelerated change, an end-of-the- 
world, edge-of-the-precipice sort of age. Whoever speculates, in such a 
time, upon the nature of the world and man, must have his ear tuned for disaster. 
It is an interesting exercise to classify pundits, lecturers, columnists, experts- 
without-portfolio, and the like, according to their strategies for coping with 
potential catastrophe. Where one man outlines his personal brand of doom by 


denying its necessity (peace of mind, peace |, how to stop worrying with- 
a 


out being dead), another wallows in lurid ription of the 


inal blast of the 
final bomb, the infiltration from Mars or the East, the triumph of the insect. 

Poets (I use the term generically ay eir own bias, less gaudy but more 
troublesome. Their theme, for many years before Hiroshima, has been change, 
human change—and inevitably, human disastes ave verse ranging from 
Eliot’s ““The Hollow Men’”’ and before to Auden’s Age of Anxiety and after- 
ward to document this concern. We ve Dea a Salesman and Babbitt 
and the collected works of Ernest Hemingway, and an assortment of volumes 
by philosophers, psychiatrists, anthropologists, and other literary people. With 
such works I should classify The Lonely vd and Faces in the Crowd 

This concern of poets with character chan is reflected not only 
published works but in their shop talk. I think for example of a conversation 
I heard recently in which a writer was trying to explain to an actor friend why 
he refused to write plays, and | larly tragedy. We have all become too 
accustomed, he said, to thinking of men as products of their surroundings, 
shaped exclusively by forces from with We have gone so far with this notion 
that we cannot think of men as having anytl inside them. Unless there is 
something inside a man which resists pressure, unless we can blame him for not 
resisting pressure, then there is no possibility of tragic error and the whole scene 
of a tragic action becomes a sordid and bloody chaos which has no meaning 
at all. 

How about Hamlet? said the actor 

Shakespeare was lucky, said the writer. H vever get away with that stuff 
nowadays. 

This colloquy seems to me to express in part the major hypothesis which 
Riesman has to expound: that we are dev ng in urban America, and per 
haps in other industrial societies, a new type of social character, which is here 
labelled “‘other-directed.” From producing peop!e with a great deal “in’’ them, 
who were rather insensitive to the nature of the social world outside the skin, 
our society has begun to produce people with very little inside them who are 
exceedingly sensitive to pressures from without 
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a Riesman’s theory (for which he acknowledges an indebtedness to 
Erich Fromm) amounts to this. Types of social character may be closely 
identified with demographic trends. In a society of high growth potential, when 
birth and death rates are alike high, we generally find a “tradition-directed’”’ 
character type. Such a character is shaped by tradition as channeled through the 
family or clan groups. In the next succeeding period of transitional growth, 
when the death rate drops but the birth rate remains relatively high, an “inner- 
directed’’ character type is developed. Here the individual is likely to have greater 
social mobility, so that the clan ties become less important. The character-shaping 
process is accomplished by the “internalization of adult authority’; the inner- 
directed person carries his parents within him in the shape of ideals, a code of 
manners, morals, etc. This mechanism, says Riesman, is like a gyroscope which 
keeps the individual in balance despite the external situations he encounters. 
The final character type, the ‘‘other-directed,” is associated with the period of 
incipient population decline, when the birth rate begins to fall. The other- 
directed person is ‘‘in a characterological sense more the product of his peers— 
that is, in sociological terms, his ‘peer-groups,’ the other kids at school or in the 
block. In adult life he continues to respond to these peers, not only with overt 
conformity, as people do in all times and places, but also in a deeper sense, in 
the very quality of his feelings. Yet, paradoxically, he remains a lonely member 
of the crowd because he never comes very close to the others or to himself” 
(pp. v-vi). In the history of western Europe, we may regard the Middle Ages 
as producing tradition-directed persons, and the period from about 1650-1900 
as producing the inner-directed type. The other-directed character, Riesman 
believes, has now begun to emerge among members of the upper middle class 
in the urban United States and perhaps in some sections of Europe. 

It is, of course, the other-directed man about whom both books turn. (1 
should explain here that The Lonely Crowd is a general study of character types, 
and that Faces in the Crowd supplements the earlier book by presenting a series 
of extremely detailed studies of individuals classified as tradition-, inner- and 
other-directed. These studies are selections from the research materials from 
which the first book was written.) And it is the other-directed man who, I confess, 
fascinates and horrifies me. What a magnificent satire might have emerged, in 
a more inner-directed age, had a Swift or a Lewis Carroll come upon these ideas! 
An Alice in Otherland, pethaps, or a Gulliver Among the Consumers who, to 
paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, are all mouth and no hands. Or, from a less keen 
imagination, what admirably alien Martians or Venusians, complete with built- 
in telepathic radar. 


in Riesman’s books, despite their evident and valid claim to be classified 
as sociology, have for me a strong flavor of literature. Indeed, one measure 
of the other-developed character, as Riesman points out, is literary. Consider, for 
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instance, the matter of drama, to which we referred earlier. Ritual, we might 
agree, is the drama of the tradition-directed society; in a changing world, the 
ritual of dance and chant become secularized into the conventional forms of 
comedy and tragedy, which are the expression of the inner-directed world. This 
at least would be true as regards the development of Renaissance drama from 
medieval ritual in western Europe, and probably as regards the development of 
Attic drama from Homeric ritual in ancient times. But what is the drama of 
the other-directed society? Must we conclude, as I think Riesman does, that the 
expression of the other-directed must be found in the popular arts, of which the 
comic strip and the soap opera represent the lowest common denominator? 

Riesman, in fact, not only outlines the possible triumph of John’s Other Wife 
over Lear, but at least once indicates that the inner-directed drama is rapidly 
becoming incomprehensible, in its own terms, to other-directed audiences. A 
recent production of Medea thus calls forth either uncomfortable snickers, or a 
selection of knowing comments on Miss Judith Anderson’s performance in the 
title role. (The other-directed person, trained largely as a consumer, can of 
course distinguish the histrionics of Miss Anderson from those.of, say, Miss 
Cornell.) 

No doubt we can do without Medea or Othello or The Duchess of Malf. 
Yet I suspect that, from a narrow, prejudiced, and generally hostile point of 
view, the most damning thing we can say of the other-directed person is that he 
is not a fit subject for tragedy or comedy. He exists in other terms, which are 
at present none too clear. He is without drama and without song, if we define 
these terms traditionally ; he has the qualities of neither hero, villain nor buffoon. 
These statements, which are mine and not Riesman’s, constitute an attack on 
the other-directed person and are not a basis for understanding him. Riesman 
himself is careful to avoid this sort of attack, which a reader can perhaps afford. 
The important thing is not to write off the other-directed man because he does 
not fit the forms of an inner-directed society, but to discover, if we can, the 
dramatic and other forms to which he can respond, and which serve to accom- 
modate the data of his world. 


i. THE FUTURE belong to the other-directed? Both The Lonely Crowd 
and Faces in the Crowd suggest that it may, although Riesrian constantly 
stresses the desirabi:ity of psychological autonomy, which I take to mean a degree 


of control over the forces which may shape one’s social character. But if such 
controls should not prove available, if the tendency of our society is toward 
other-direction, then the extensionality of other-directed man is very important. 

Riesman describes the basic character mechanism of the inner-directed man 
as a gyroscope which—if it works properly—keeps him in balance in an alien 
world: “I, a stranger and afraid, in a world I never made.’ The equivalent 
mechanism of the other-directed character is described as a radar which focuses, 
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of course, upon signals transmitted by ‘the others,’’ the peer-group. Although 
this figure is certainly striking and serves its function admirably, I am impelled 
to point out that radar devices do not always provide correct evaluations. I recall, 
during the war, being aboard an unescorted transport in the remote reaches of 
the Pacific. One night about midnight the ship's radar picked up a large task 
force some miles distant which did not transmit a friendly signal. The paths of 
the transport and the task force were due to cross in half an hour or so. The 
ship’s captain was a regular Navy officer, nearing the end of his career, whose 
major disappointment in the war was that he had never been able to sink a 
Japanese battleship. Or any kind of ship. He called the ship to General Quarters, 
unlimbered his two five-inch guns, and prepared to give battle. Happily, before 
we caught up with the task force it was identified as friendly; otherwise, Admiral 
Halsey might never have survived to reach Tokyo. 

I wonder if the “radar systems’’ of the other-directed do not frequently 
function in a similarly inaccurate manner; that is, if they do not focus on one’s 
verbalizations about the inferred reactions of others, rather than upon the ex- 
ternal behavior of the peer-group. The fact that Riesman describes the sanction 
for other-directed behavior as a ‘‘diffuse anxiety’’ would seem to lend color to 
this theory. The mass media, for example, may certainly be described as ‘‘other- 
directed” ; in the behavior of radio, television, film, and other operators we may 
find many instructive examples of the behavior I have in mind. The “radar 
system’ of American radio and television scarcely picks up its signals from the 
millions of individuals who own receiving sets. Indeed, the mechanism here 
might more adequately be described as a projector which, being fed masses of 
data about people who listen or “‘view,” fixes upon vacancy a tenuous image of 
a fiction called ‘the audience,” which is then reacted to. Is it possible that the 
other-directed teen-ager responds to a Life-Time-Luce-formalized image of 
“the teen-ager” quite as much as to the actual behavior of his peers? If so, and 
a great many comments in both books suggest that Riesman would agree, then 
I suspect that the other-directed world, if it comes into being, is destined to be 
an unhappy and a chaotic one. 


es IS ONLY one point on which Riesman’s books leave me unsatisfied, and 
that is on the dating and the extent of other-directedness in our society. 
One passage suggests that the new character type is now beginning to emerge 
in certain large American cities; several others imply that the phenomenon seems 
so far confined to the middle class. On the other hand, there are comments which 
appear to set the date of the emergence of the other-directed type back to the 
last century and to suggest that the other-directed now constitute a majority in 
the United States. I do not mean to suggest that these statements are necessarily 
contradictory; only that my reading of them leaves me feeling rather vague. 
One reason for raising this question is that I wonder whether the special 
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breeding-places of other-direction may not make it seem more widespread than 
it actually is. Certainly a few occupations—notably those in advertising, public 
relations, radio, television, the films, the commercial theater, etc.—have produced 
or attracted some notable examples of other-directed types. The fact that these 
occupations are all among the symbol-manipulating industries may make their 
typical other-direction seem very extensive, whereas it is, in a way, rather limited. 
Then too, the segments of the population who are seriously affected by some 
of the mass media may be rather smaller than we think; theatrical productions, 
for example, reach only a portion of the public and that only in comparatively 
large cities, while movie-going appears largely confined to children and ado- 
lescents. Is it, then, possible that the other-directed individual is so far a 
rather specialized type? 

Clearly, the major reason for my enthusiasm over these two books is that 
they provoke speculation and research, while providing a new and useful frame- 
work for interpreting available social data. Their method, therefore, should be 
at least briefly examined. I suspect that both these books will be received on a 
kind of either-or basis: the reader either will be very enthusiastic about them, 
or will discount them completely. One's reaction is probably a reaction to this 
kind of research rather than Riesman’s specific use of his techniques. The Lonely 
Crowd seems based on two kinds of study: first, an examination of the specu- 
lative writings and researches of other social scientists, which permits the author 
to develop certain hypotheses of his own; second, the conduct of a limited 
number of individual character studies through interviews-in-depth. The data 
provided by these studies has been analyzed and interpreted by a kind of eclectic 
technique of literary or rhetorical criticism, rather similar in general style to that 
used by Kenneth Burke. Faces in the Crowd includes a group of some twenty- 
one of these sketches, complete with interview texts and analyses. As I remarked 
toward the beginning of this review, this application of - critical method to 
sociological data is certainly distinctive if not unique. Obviously, the method has 
its defects: the analyses, in spite of the shrewdness with which they are made, 
are subjective, and no doubt independent analysts, confronted with these texts, 
would use a variety of critical tools to evaluate them and would not get com- 
parable results. Obviously, too, these studies are not quantitative and probably 
could not be made so. They represent what, I suppose, a mathematical biologist 
would call ‘descriptive qualitative biology.” ! Because of these evident facts, I 
have no doubt that some social scientists—mistakenly, in my opinion—will 
ignore the virtues of Riesman’s work. 


\ X THAT ARE these virtues? As I see it, Riesman’s method tends to make an art 
of sociology. Not only does his method facilitate a creative use of the 
imagination, an expression of the researcher's individual insight into the work- 


‘Cf. “Aims and Tasks of Mathematical Biology,” by A. Rapoport, ETC., VIII (Sum- 
mer, 1951), 254-69 
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ings of the social universe, and a high degree of skill in interpreting and manipu- 
lating the symbols of one’s data and the symbols of one’s own discourse; it 
makes these qualities indispensable to the study. This probably means that only 
an artist who is willing to use social data as his raw material should venture to 
duplicate Riesman’s kind of study. This fact again must prove difficult for 
many students of the social sciences to cope with; for obviously, most research 
methods try automatically to rule out the individual personality of the researcher, 
whereas this method proposes to exploit it. 

Yet this sort of study, when it is successfully performed, supplies us with 
certain formulations which are indispensable to the social sciences: namely, 
imaginatively created insights into character, situations, and events, which could 
not be had otherwise; fresh and useful abstractions of the social cosmos which 
may serve to make our quantitative data more meaningful. In terms of the 
Liebers’ diagram of the sciences in The Education of T. C. Mits, Riesman's books 
are a fulfilment of the pretzel-bender’s function, not the laboratory scientist's. 
As such, they are more than welcome; and I believe that they will prove in- 
valuable to thoughtful students of general-semantics-in-the-context-of-culture. 


MARTIN MALONEY 
Northwestern University 


Psychoanalysis in Progress 


NEuROSIS AND HUMAN GROWTH, by Karen Horney. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1950. 391 pp. $3.75. 


ge HORNEY writes, “The road of analytic theory is an old one, advo 
cated time and again throughout human history.’ She sums up the conflict 
of neurosis and growth, of self-hate and the search for unlimited perfection: 
“The same theme, variously symbolized but with the interpretation of its sig- 
nificance constant, has appeared again and again in folklore, in mythology, and 
in theology—wherever the basic dualism of good and evil has been entertained.” 

If we spread our various means of expression on a spectrum extending from 
intuition to conscious reasoning, from poetry to scientific formulation, we 
recognize the invariant significance of messages that are worded differently. At 
one end of the spectrum we read Shakespeare's, ““What’s in a name? That which 
we call a rose / By any other name would smell as sweet.” At the other end 
we read Korzybski’s sharp formulations, “The word is not the thing”; ‘“What- 
ever you say it is, it is not.’” At one end of the spectrum we read Walt Whit- 
man’s, “Brain of the New World . . . Thou but the apples, long, long, long 
a-growing /The fruit of all the Old ripening today in thee.” In the middle of 
the spectrum Julian Huxley, in The Uniqueness of Man, writes, “The first and 
most obviously unique characteristic of man is his capacity for conceptual 
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thought. . . . [Its} most important {consequence} was the development of 
cumulative tradition. . . . {This} constitutes a new accessory process of heredity 
in evolution . . . heredity of experience to supplement the universal heredity 
of living substance.’ At the cold end of the spectrum Korzybski contents him- 
self with the display of the sharp formula of time-binding: PRT. 

Where shall we put psychoanalytical theory, and that of Karen Horney in 
particular, on this continuous spectrum? Shall we consider Neurosis and Human 
Growth asa poem, as a moralist’s essay, or as a scientific treatise? The answer 
will vary with the individual reader. Depending on the part of the spectrum 
upon which his own philosophy of life is focused, he will see Karen Horney’s 
thesis in dead center, to the left, or to the right. It will appeal to some. To 
others, it will seem laborious, depressing, or fanciful. Some will prefer orthodox 
Freudism; some will, with Carrel in his Réflexions sur la Conduite de la Vie, 
prefer to translate the whole drama into the classical terms of a rejuvenated 


Christian doctrine: sin and grace, vice and virtue 


7. GENERAL semanticist keeps out of arguments between schools and doc 
trines. He looks for the invariants in human evaluation, and he is conscious 
of the fact that his own individual view of the world is one among many. He 
may be a thoroughgoing semanticist and prefer Karen Horney’s books to those 
of Menninger. He may find greater delight in the Canticles than in Havelock 
Ellis’ The Dance of Life. He may feel equally at home with Kurt Lewin’s Group 
Dynamics and with St. Paul's description of Charity. With Korzybski he may 
say: ‘There is a tremendous difference between ‘thinking’ in verbal terms, and 
‘contemplating,’ inwardly silent, on non-verbal levels,” or he may speak of the 
same experience in terms familiar to the religious writers of the ages of faith 
meditation versus contemplation, active versus passive union with God. Encom 
passing the whole spectrum at a glance, he will accept Korzybski's statement in 
his essay, “What I Believe’: “Religions and sciences are both expressions of out 
human search for security, and so predictability, for solace, guidance, feelings of 
‘belonging,’ etc., culminating in self-realization through a general ‘conscious 


ness of abstracting,’ the main aim of my work 


K ORBZYBSKI'S own theme is ‘‘consciousness of abstracting His theory isa 


general theory of evaluation, of the relations between the individual and 


what I describe here as the ‘spectrum of human expression.”’ It introduces into 
our self-knowledge the notion of circularity and self-reflexiveness. 

Karen Horney recognizes the genius of Freud and gives him due credit. 
But she feels free to re-structure in her own way the drama that she claims Freud 
did not understand fully. In psychoanalysis she is a time-binder. In many other 
instances, she shows an orientation that reminds us of Korzybskian sayings. For 
instance: “We must keep in mind, though, that our desire for neat classification 


“<> 
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better satisfies our need for order and guidance than it does justice to the 
multifariousness of human life.” 

As a practising analyst, Karen Horney must have gone beyond the formula 
tions of Neurosis and Human Growth. This book has a place in the series which 
began with The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. Many a reader of progressive 
psychoanalytical literature will benefit by reading it, catching up as it were with 
a practitioner who renewed herself as she went along helping people. 


J. S. A. Bots 
Montreal, Canada 


The Marriage of Science 
and Philosophy 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: PHILOSOPHER-SCIENTIST, edited by Paul A. Schilpp. Evans. 
ton, Ill.: The Library of Living Philosophers, 1949. 781 pp. $6. 


om seventh volume in the Library of Living Philosophers! deals with the 
scientific and philosophical theories of Albert Einstein. An important feature 
of this volume is an autobiographical sketch by Einstein describing his in- 
tellectual development. There is an account of the transition from the Newtonian 
view of mechanics to the orientation of the theory of relativity and of the motives 
which prompted Einstein to make his great contribution to this transition. The 
most important statement of Einstein’s philosophy is in his reply to the questions 
and criticisms of his expositors and critics, among whom are included such 
notable scientists and philosophers as Arnold Sommerfeld, Louis de Broglie, 
Max Born, Niels Bohr, Hans Reichenbach, Philipp Frank, P. W. Bridgman, 
V. F. Lenzen, and F. S. C. Northrop. 

Some of Einstein's remarks in his autobiographical notes will interest stu 
dents of general semantics. His keen awareness of the change in his outlook, 
his reasons for devoting himself to science rather than to religion, to which he 
was at first strongly drawn, his analysis of the thinking processes, all invite com 
parison with Korzybski’s description of the scientist's consciousness of abstract- 
ing. Especially notable are Einstcin’s remarks on the impact of the ideas of 
Ernst Mach on his thinking (“It was Ernst Mach who shook [my] dogmatic 

*The Library of Living Philosophers, under the editorship of Professor Paul A 
Schilpp, consists of the following distinguished volumes: I. The Philosophy of John Dewey 
(1939); II. The Philosophy of George Santayana (1940); lil. The Philosophy of A. N 
Whitehead (1941); 1V. The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (1942); V. The Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell (1944); VI. The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer (1949); VII. Alberi 
Einstein; Philosopher-Scientist (1949); VIIl. The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan (1952) 
The next two volumes, now in preparation, will be IX. The Philosophy of Karl Jasper 


and X. The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. The series is now published by the Tudor 
Publishing Company, 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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faith [in classical mechanics} . . . I see Mach’s greatness in his incorruptible 
scepticism and independence.” ) 

What may probably be of most interest to the general reader are the philo- 
sophical interpretations of relativity and the quantum theories. These theories 
have been variously approached by philosophers and scientists with differing 
philosophical standpoints. Einstein is not a dogmatic adherent of any one school 
of thought. In his words 


He {the scientist} must appear to the systematic epistemologist as a 
type of unscrupulous opportunist; he appears as a realist in so far as he 
seeks to describe a world independent of sense-perception; as idealist in 
so far as he looks at concepts and theories as the free inventions of the 
human spirit; as positivist in so far as he considers his concepts and 
theories as justified only to the extent to which they furnish a logical 
representation of the relations among sensory experience. He may even 
appear as Platonist or Pythagorean in so far as he considers the viewpoint 
of logical simplicity as an indispensable and effective tool of his research 


One of the important issues in Einstein's philosophy involves an attitude 
toward statistical quantum mechanics. Einstein refers to this issue in his “Auto- 
biographical Notes” and deals with it more adequately in his “Reply to the 
Critics.” To assert that statistical quantum mechanics represents a complete 
(or adequate) description of reality is to imply that events are ultimately of a 
statistical nature and that complete causal determinism is neither necessary nor 
possible. This conclusion rests on a negative answer to the fundamental question 
do we have a right to assume a reality apart from (or, at a given moment, 
beyond) that derived from the most up-to-date scientific theory? To answer 
“No” is to adhere to strict scientific positivism. A large majority of scientists 
hold to this opinion explicitly or implicitly. The issue determines the program 


matic aim of physics: if the statisti hanical picture is regarded 


as complete, then there is no need new theories which would ‘‘fill it 
up”; but if it is regarded as incomplete, then it is necessary to develop physical 
theory until a causally determinate and nplete picture is obtained 

Here then is the outstanding issue b instein and his critics. Einstein, 
who is in a minority of almost one, contends that the statistical quantum 
mechanical description of reality is incomplete. His reasons, in bare outline, 
proceed as follows. To avoid solipsism, and to justify physical research, it is 
| 


necessary to assume that there is an external world independent of our sense- 


impressions. Our sense-impressions are causally dependent upon the external 
world but not our logical thinking, which is independent of external reality 
because it cannot be logically derived from the latter. An independent external 


world cannot be “proved”; but it is a necessary assumption, and it is justified b 


its fruitfulness in the development of physical theories. The argument for 


accepting an independent world is based also on the fact that we tacitly accept 
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it in day-to-day life. The relation between the day-to-day macroscopic world and 
the scientific microscopic world is so close that we must accept an independent 
reality on the microscopic level as well. 

Einstein also points out that if the acceptance of an external physical reality 
is an 4 priori assumption, so is its rejection by those who accept the quantum- 
mechanical description of reality as complete. 


igor OTHER scientists maintain that the quantum-mechanical picture is com- 
plete because it serves our purposes. In the course of scientific activity they 
do not find any occasion for regarding it as incomplete. The two attitudes, that 
of Einstein and that of the other scientists, boil down to the status of the 
commonsense world relative to the physical world. It appears that to men like 
Niels Bohr and Max Born for example, the physical world is somehow the more 
primary, the more dependable; and in any case, there is no necessity for a 
translation or a complete correspondence between the physical and the common- 
sense worlds. For Einstein, it would seem, the commonsense world is more basic; 
if the physical world departs from it, then there is more work to be done on the 
physical world. 

This controversy finds an echo in what one might call the purely philo 
sophical discussion which one finds especially in the works of Dewey, White 
head, Moore, and Russell. That it is not merely another verbal battle about 
“reality” such as used to be waged among the professional philosophers of 
yesterday, can be seen in the almost thirty-year effort which Einstein, the scientist, 
invested in an attempt to complete the picture of the physical world by develop- 
ing the so-called “unified field theory.’’ Recently he announced the completion 
of such a theory, but it is not yet time to judge its success. 

What we are witnessing in the preoccupation of scientists such as Einstein 
with “philosophical” questions concerning the “nature of reality,” is a fertile 
marriage of science and philosophy which gives birth to new approaches to the 
age-old problem of relating the world of science to the world of common sense, 
the world of value to the world of fact 


SURINDAR SuRI 
Northwestern University 


Big Questions Through the Ages 


IDEAS AND MEN, by Crane Brinton. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950, 587 pp. 


pos BRINTON’S Ideas and Men undertakes the ambitious task of recounting 
what its author describes as ‘the intellectual history of Western Civiliza- 
tion,” the story of Western thought and its impact upon the outlook and insti- 
tutions of our ideological ancestors and ourselves. To that end Ideas and Men 
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reviews the answers men in our cultural history have given to “the Big Ques- 
tions—Life, Destiny, Right, Truth, God,” and also ‘the cosmological questions, 
which ask whether the universe makes sense in term 


ail 


s of human capacity to com- 
prehend . . . [and which seek to discover} what we really mean by good and 
bad, by beautiful and ugly.” 

In this reviewer's opinion, the task is accomplished on the whole successfully. 
With wit, clarity, and scholarship, Professor Brinton has written an extraor 
dinarily readable history of ideas. As the author 
varied, the sources so rich, the conflicting inter 


i 


familiar with the general trends of 


emphasizes, the material is so 
tations of different doctrines 
so at odds with one another, that anyone 
Western intellectual development or even with a specific phase of it can find 
statements he would disagree with, notions to which he would give more 
(or less) weight, and so on. But it is neither within the competence of this 
reviewer nor pertinent to the purpose of this review to criticize the book on this 
level. All the stages of Western development from Homeric times to the present 
are well covered. Plato and Aristotle have seldom found a mor 


ae) 


ble and concise 


expositor. Nor have the leaders of the Enlightenment, which period Brinton 


appears to know particularly well 
It is rather the basic structure a: ation toward the subject of Ideas 


and Men that should concern a general semanticist. Crane Brinton has written 


one of the most persuasive recent statements of \ t might be called the case 
for aristotelianism. His explicit thesis is that We rn } 


society has built up ex- 


tremely high and demanding standard peo} their quest for democracy 
and freedom, but that the history of the | ntury has cast grave doubts 
on man’s ability to achieve them, at here on earth. Basic among the causes 
of this failure is the inadequacy of the eighteenth-century con ept upon which 
is reasonable 


Brinton’s conclusion is that men will not 1 urily accept a reasonable idea 


only because it has been reasonably presented. There is littl 


t Ali 


our society is still based, that man and good. 


in this so far that 
most readers of ETC. would di 


— recommends, however, that we shore up our ideological foundations 


with buttresses borrowed from 


some of our ancestors other than those of 


the eighteenth century. In so doing, he accepts the ption that human society 


should be based on the timeless ideas of the 


at philosophers, while granting 
that we need not restrict our cheice to any particular grou; 


y Val ul 


; of them 


This leads to acceptance of a dichotomy between ‘men’ and “‘ideas’’ that 
I ) 


seems to be close to others such as ‘mind and ‘‘matter,” 


heaven” and “earth,” and so on. If you pt this dichotomy, which implies 


that ideas can be perceived in nature as well as developed by men, then the rest 
follows. Western society is in trouble today. The trouble lies in the shortcomings 


of our ideas concerning the nature of man, human society, and so forth. Such 
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ideas, being separate somehow from man himself, can be, and have been, inde- 
pendently perceived by gifted men down through the centuries. In order to find 
solutions to the problems of today, we had better reinspect our collection of ideas 
to find out which of them may help us in our present difficulties. 

Brinton is quite clear about the nature of the course he sets for himself. 
Having stated the aim of his work, he then makes explicit his assumption that 
“Our knowledge of men and women is not cumulative.” He qualifies this state- 
ment to some extent, but it seems to me that the qualifications are made pri- 
marily in an effort to avoid absolutes, to hold to the Golden Mean whenever 
possible. ‘‘History,’’ Brinton writes, ‘‘is still, and may always remain, a part of 
non-cumulative rather than cumulative knowledge.’ Upon the latter, he sets 
fairly strict limitations, confining cumulative knowledge almost entirely to the 
techniques of natural science, the useful application of which is largely re- 
stricted to matter (as opposed to mind). The inability of science to help in 
solving the basic problems of society is, consequently, one of Brinton’s major 
themes. “Science, as science, does not . . . make judgments of value, decide 
about good or bad, or seek purposes . . . but confines itself to establishing uni 
formities or laws at bottom descriptive, not normative.” 


In view of this, Brinton’s sympathetic treatment of the medieval schoolmen 
is not surprising. His description of the Realists of that period should be read 
by any general semanticist looking for a clear, well-documented statement on 
aristotelian thought. However, judging from my own readings—almost entirely 


in secondary sources—I would say that his exposition of the Nominalist orienta- 
tion among the schoolmen makes it a little more like modern semantics than 
perhaps it was. 


After describing the Thomistic method of starting from a set of revealed 
truths and of spinning out from them logical threads of consequences, Brinton 
continues, 


If you work by this method of deduction from a starting point for 
half-a-dozen steps in a row without checking up on your facts (sense 
experience) you will probably arrive at a conclusion not in accordance 
with the facts. But this is not necessarily disastrous unless you are the kind 
of person known to us as an experimental scientist or unless like a phy- 
sician Of a garage mechanic, you are trying to work on a common sense level 
much as the scientist works. You may wish . . . to find patterns of conduct 
that satisfy your desire to lead a good life. You may wish to find some- 
thing better than the facts. You may wish to see where your mind leads 
you, as the mathematician does. For all these . . . purposes deduction will 
serve you well especially . . . if you do return from your thinking from 
time to time at least to the facts of human behavior. 


To those who prefer to build their statelier mansions out of words rather 
than bricks this position has always been attractive. 
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HIS ARISTOTELIAN bias also results in Brinton’s failure to see any difference 

between mathematical speculation and philosophy. But although the mathe- 
matician is seldom distressed by his inability to see in nature any concrete 
instances of 2, 0, or x—»e, the blood of all martyrs to all the Great Causes of 
history testifies to the unending attempts of conscientious idealists to coerce 
reality into conformance with their deduced concepts concerning the nature of 
man and the universe 

In the quotation cited above, Brinton says that what general semantics de- 
scribes as intensional orientations ‘‘are not necessarily disastrous.” Jt seems to 
me that they are necessarily disastrous and that the disasters of our times are 
directly traceable to them. 

Perhaps Professor Brinton’s determination to present all the ideas he deals 


with in Ideas and Men with impartiality 


f led him to overstate the case for the 


Schoolmen. It is likely that this impartiality, when applied to the Enlightenment 
and the development of science, in part accounts for the excellence of this sec 


tion of the book. 


The inclination to treat science as little more than a set of rules for perform- 


ing certain mechanical operations is more specifically expressed in the sections 
dealing with the developments of the last few generations. The social sciences 
have not, in Brinton’s opinion, produced anything much of cumulative value, 
and he seems to think that this is proof that they never will. ‘There are shifts 
in the proportionate success or fashionableness of different attitudes and ideas, 
but very few have been eliminated 

Perhaps Professor Brinton knows anthropologists who maintain that govern 
ments arose as a result of a contract among large numbers of men to organize 
as a group to enhance their circumstances above the levels they were able to 
achieve as individuals? Has he read any recent articles explaining the merit of 
kingly rule by the theory of divine right? Does he consider that there is nothing 
of cumulative value in Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Marx's Capital, Veblen’s 
Theory of Business Enterprise, Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, or Frazer’s Golden Bough, to name a few landmarks in the field of the 
social sciences? 

Surely as a result of the impact of such works, the framework within which 
research in the social sciences is conducted has been greatly altered. Compare 
the writings of Hobbes, Grotius, Locke, or Rousseau with those of today’s social 
scientists. My argument may not hold for literary style, but I think the curnu- 
lative advances in economics, psychology, historiography, and anthropology, to 
name four disciplines, are marked. 

Perhaps a better contrast is to be found between the section of Ideas and 
Men on Greek thought and the cosmological formulations of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians as described in The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man by 
Frankfort, Wilson, and Jacobson (University of Chicago Press, 1946). The 
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gulf between pre-aristotelian thought as described by Frankfort and others and 
aristotelian thought is one that, I think, on/y cumulative knowledge could have 


bridged. 


— from the Enlightenment to present times, Brinton describes a 
trend he seems to view with distaste, even though his moderation leads him 
to try to be as fair as he can. This trend is “anti-intellectualism.”” He describes 
it as an attempt ‘‘to arrive rationally at the actual roles of rationality and non- 
rationality in human affairs.’ He views this trend as primarily a reaction against 
the assumptions of innate rationality in man which have so long dominated 
Western thought. With such a broad definition, Brinton comes up with a list 
of ideologically polyglot leaders that includes Freud, Pareto, the cultural an- 
thropologists, the logical positivists, and Korzybski. 

In Brinton's view, the “‘anti-intellectual” writers have accomplished some- 
thing, however, even though they are basically misled. They are plowing up the 
sod upon whose smooth appearance earlier assumptions concerning human be- 
havior were made. They are turning up the soil and the result is often not pretty 
to look at nor pleasant to smell. As Brinton puts it, “One of the great questions 
we now have to face is whether good democrats can accept the reality the anti 
intellectuals have brought to their attention without losing their faith in the 
possibility of improving that reality.” 

That sentence comes as close, I think, as any sentence can to summing up 
the most basic troubles of our times. The extension of scientific methodology 
into all phases of human development has subverted the old ideas of what men 
are and of what the goals of men should be. In so far as ideas go, this sub 
version has left nothing in their place. Ideas and Men suggests that we seek our 
way out of the turmoil by exhuming our ideological ancestors, piecing their 
notions together, and forging a “new” set of ideas to bolster us up. In view of 
the power of the scientific and anti-intellectual attack on the old ideas, I can 
scarcely believe that this could be possible unless the ‘new ideas’ were fashioned 
in the jargon of science so that most people could be fooled into thinking that 
they were “‘scientific.'’ We have already seen where that leads. 


+ te METHOD alternative to Brinton’s suggestion lies with the “anti-intel 
lectuals,"’ general semanticists among them. Instead of viewing the past 


intellectual history of the world as a storehouse of notions about human behavior 
to which we can repair to trade in one set of ideas for another, the “‘anti- 
intellectual’ sees this history as an intensely interesting museum. A trip through 
the museum is necessary for anyone who would understand the evolution of 
our society. In much the same way a trip through the Smithsonian Institution 
stimulates and enlightens a student of technology as no other experience can. 
But such a trip is not a substitute for research and experimentation. If our 
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political and social institutions are still in the stone age, perhaps it is because 
we are only beginning to learn that, like tools, ideas are human products and 
have dates, that they are no better than the techniques of the craftsmen who 
fashioned them, and that the test for the usefulness of an idea to society is the 
efficiency with which it does the job and not the attractiveness of the magic prop- 
erties imputed to it. 


FENTON JAMESON 
Munich, Germany 


Emerson’s Dynamism 


EMERSON’S ANGLE OF VISION, by Sherman Paul. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. $4.50. 


pawn PauL’s book will be welcomed heartily by all those who feel the 
need for application of general semantics principles to literary criticism. 
Although these principles are not outlined directly, throughout the book one 
sees the awareness of general semantics as composing a large part of the 
author's own angle of vision. There are, as in all extensionally oriented literary 
studies, abundant references to the author being studied, with many illustrative 
quotations from Emerson's essays, lectures, journals, and letters, with careful 
documentation. There is also a fine sense of generalization based on specific 
instances—the author moves remarkably well from one level of abstraction to 
another. And finally, there is developed an over-all pattern of relationship or 
order from Emerson's works. 

This general pattern is best summed up by Emerson's uses of the word 
“correspondence’—a term which Paul appropriately never defines except by 
reference to various contexts. It was for Emerson the unifying force of “the 
spiritual and natural universes” ; for man as individual, or for man as friend and 
in society, correspondence represented Emerson's angle of vision; men need to 
break old thought patterns and molds, and start from ‘“‘where I sit.”” What Emer- 
son borrowed from Coleridge's idea of organic unity, and what from Plato and 
the others is clearly outlined, though in the end Emerson made his own appli- 
cations. As a seeker for unity out of dualism, “he adopted the dialectic as a 
method of expression” ; indeed, it might almost be said that the basic theme of 
this book is to suggest the many applications of dialectic-correspondence to 
man’s experiences. 

This basic concept of relatedness and unity was for Emerson not a matter 
of logic, but of perception and experience. He saw the universe as a series of 
levels—as a sort of progressive staircase with a dialectic unity pervading through- 
out. I for one found this aspect of Paul’s study especially interesting in the 
light of Kenneth Burke's discussion of ‘Dialectic in General.” 
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For most of us, also, the discussion of Emerson's use of symbols and 
imagery, along with his attitude toward language, is pertinent. In summing up 
the Transcendental movement, Emerson felt after the Civil War that its main 
emphasis had been a revolt against formalism; in this respect, says Paul, he 
became the spokesman for those “who felt in the verbal formulas of the day 
barriers to fresh experience.’ Symbols had to be fluid; language contained many 
“dead metaphors’; words were the vehicle by which the namer symbolized th 
world. Since nature and man were dynamic, the method of expression could 
not be static. It was for this reason that Emerson welcomed the methodology 
of science, which “‘supplied an accurate map and an exact physical language 
when used symbolically, helped in the exploration of the spiritual territory of 
the mind,” to quote Paul. 

While Paul does not ride too hard the thesis that Emerson has pertinence 
for us today, he does believe the ‘angle of vision’’ is dynamic enough for 
successive generations to employ to ‘‘seek their truth and to make their experi- 
ments on life.” For this reader, the book was an exciting experience. 

DONALD E. HAYDEN 
The University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Rational Shelley 


THE YOUNG SHELLEY, by Kenneth Neill Cameron. New. York: Macmillan. 
1950. 437 pp. $6. 


4 A LETTER to Harriet Monroe in 1913, Ezra Pound wrote, “Morte di 
Christo! Read the prefaces to Shelley written just after his death, where the 
editor is trying to decide whether Shelley's work is of sufficient importance to 
make up for his terrible atheism!!!" In 1950 a book like Mr. Cameron’s The 
Young Shelley is still necessary in order to counteract the absurdities which 
various people have written about Shelley. With the possible exception of Byron, 
no figure in English literary history has been the victim of so much semantic 
confusion as Shelley. Beginning with Coleridge, who led the “poor-fellow” 
school, and following on to the disdain of Matthew Arnold and T. S. Eliot, 
both critics who should have known better, and lay readers have alternately 
condescended to Shelley as a willful irresponsible and revered him for some 
mysterious quality known as ‘‘genius.”” The process culminates in Maurois’ Arie/ 
Cameron is wiser; his book is the product of three methodologies: those of the 
literary historian, the social historian, and the psychological investigator. In all 
three capacities Cameron is busy refuting the genteel and the fuzzy-minded who 
have preceded him. 

As a literary historian Cameron is a credit to his profession, though his 
methods frequently uncover him as an enemy in the camp. His intention is to 
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organize and to reinterpret the traditional material on Shelley, from his birth 
in 1792 to 1813—after ‘Queen Mab” and “A Refutation of Deism,’’ but before 
the later period of the great lyrical and philosophical poetry. Cameron telescopes 
much of the background materials in Newman Ivy White's Shelley without dis- 
torting the essential perspective. In his account of Shelley in Ireland, for example, 


Shelley emerges as a shrewd though inexperienced revolutionist seeking the best 


way out of a political situation, rather than as a fatuous idealist posturing on a 


balcony and showering pamphlets on a bemused populace. Cameron's discussion 
of the relationship between Shelley and Godwin efficiently undercuts the over 
simplifications of Leslie Stephen and.H. N. Brailsford, who said, in effect, that 
Godwin “formed Shelley's mind, and that Prometheus Unbound and Hellas 
were the greatest of Godwin’s works.’ ! These scholars are standard sources 
whom the average historian would consider sacrosanct. I would quarrel with 
Cameron's scholarship only in his understandable but questionable procedure of 
accepting those reports of Shelley's contemporaries such as Hogg’s when they 
agree with his view, and of castigating them when they do not 

Cameron is at his best as a social historian. His approach here is one which 
only a formal historian of modern Europe, Crane Brinton, has taken pre 
viously (in The Political Ideals of the Engl Romanticists, 1926), and it is 
an approach which literary history urgently needs. The older literary historian 
would stop after telling us that in 1809 while at Eton Shelley admired Southey 
and Chatterton, but disliked Wordsworth; too often he would omit the extra- 
literary fact that Shelley also admired Benjamin Franklin and Condorcet 
Cameron's real contribution is to construct Shelley's intellectual background with 
insight and thoroughness. He interprets Shelle in essentially stable human 
being whose actions proceeded from rational decisions. Cameron does not lose 


sight of Shelley, the poet, but he points out that Shelley was brought up to be a 
politician, and spent many years of his life thinking of himself not ‘‘as a writer 
or poet but a social thinker using poetry and fiction as propaganda media.” 
Cameron's Shelley is a student of the great radicals—Volney, Holbach, Voltaire, 


skepticism; of Thomas Paine, the 


Hume, from whom he receives his religious 
early Southey, and Godwin, who influence his political thought as well. His 
comment upon the generally ignored ‘Letter to Lord Ellenborougt” character 
izes the terms in which the study is ‘undertaken: “[It} is a product of the 
England and the Shelley of 1812. Its language is the language of The Examiner 
and the Political Register, its violence of protest typical of Hunt and Cobbett 
and Burdett and Byron.”” Thus Shelley does not exist in a misty vacuum in 
Cameron's book: we see him as an aware human being living in a time of 
1 Leslie Stephen, “Godwin and Shelley,” Hours in a Library (New York and London, 
n.d.), II, 356-406; H.N. Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle (New York and 
London, n.d.), p. 174. Cited by Cameron, p. 323 
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extraordinary social pressures, as an observer of the industrial revolution taking 
place about him. 


AMERON’S only failure, and it is a serious failure, is as a psychologist. 
Surely none but the professional analyst should attempt to interpret the 

dubious evidence unearthed from a subject's literary remains, and even then 
one has serious reservations about the validity of the results. But Cameron in- 
dulges in jargon and easy “‘psychologizing”: a sentence such as, “Mrs. Shelley, 
aware of the contrast between her capacities and her production, may have 
attempted to execute her own unfulfilled ambitions through her son (one of 
the more common forms of psychological ‘projection’)’’ may well provoke a 
smile in the reader. Harriet Westbrook, we learn, was given to “suicide fan- 
tasies’’; her early maladjustments isolated her from her school-companions, re- 
sulting in “the formation of a dependent ‘compulsive’ personality.” Very tenta- 
tively, Cameron suggests that Shelley possessed latent homosexual tendencies 
(though the notes belie the text), and that he may have suffered from a venereal 
disease, since he objected strongly to prostitution. Fortunately this sort of thing 
does not occuy much space, but it is phrased so hesitantly that I wonder why 
Cameron dabbled in it at all. 

The Young Shelley urges the need for a companion volume on Shelley's 
later career in which Cameron would confine himself to the study of Shelley's 
expressed thought and overt performance, leaving the unconscious to the psycho- 
analytic school of criticism. 


JOHN O. McCormick 
Harvard University 


An Economics Sampler 


OuTSIDE READINGS IN ECONOMICS, by Aleigh P. Hess, Jr., Robert E. Gallman, 
John P. Rice, Carl Stern. New York: Crowell, 1951. 877 pp. 


— 


ee AS Irving Lee’s Language of Wisdom and Folly, by bringing together 
selections from a large number of authors writing from different points of 
view, is an excellent textbook or supplementary textbook in a language or 
semantics class, Outside Readings in Economics is an invaluable book of supple- 
mentary readings for an introductory college course in economics. Despite the 
fact that a few of the selections are rather technical, they should also be of 
considerable interest to the general reader. 

There are 92 selections taken mostly from books and magazine articles on 
economics. They represent most of the gamut of economic opinion as reflected 
in the writings of the ‘‘classic’” economists from Adam Smith through Karl Marx 
to John Maynard Keynes and are concerned with most of the problems taken 
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up in elementary economics classes. There is no section devoted to labor problems 
and industrial relations as in some economics textbooks, but the subjects are 
dealt with under other headings. One of the most unusual inclusions for an 
economics textbook is the fourth selection, “The Problem of Semantics in Eco 
nomics,” which reprints ‘‘A Semantic Parable” and the discussion of economic 
definitions from S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action (pp. 1-6, 
215-217). 

In an attempt to make it still easier for the book to be used as a supple- 
mentary text, the editors include a table of the contents correlated with the 
chapters of four of the most commonly used elementary textbooks in economics. 
Collections of supplementary readings like this one would supply an important 
need in many college courses. It is hard for a college library to stock enough 
copies of extra readings to be used by students, and sometimes it is even harder 
to get the students to use the library the slim basis of having once taught 
an introductory course in economics, | am tempted gener lize that it is espe 
cially hard to get economics students into the library), so that books like Out- 
side Readings in Economics are a great convenience for ordinary undergraduate 
daytime classes. 

For nightschool courses, attended mostly by adults with fulltime jobs and 
unable to find time to get to libraries, symposium texts like this would be in 


dispensable if they were not unfortunately unavailable for most courses. 


RUSSELL F. W. SMITH 
Ce nter for the Study t f Libe ral E Luc ii 


Chicago, Illinois 


’ 
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ing to the patterns merely 


terns which represent the acme of plainness in English, is to lose a 


power of thought which, once | in never egaine is the 
“plainest” English which contains the greatest nu of uncon- 
scious assumptions about nature. 


WHOoRF. 
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Whorf and T heosophy 


SS": There is one point I must question in Dr. John B. Carroll's otherwise 
excellent foreword to Benjamin Lee Whorf'’s “Language, Mind, and 
Reality’ in the last issue of ETC., and that is the reason he gives as to why 
Whorf originally wrote this important article for The Theosophist. 

Carroll describes Whorf,,,,. Whorf wrote the article in 1941. The facts are 
that Benjamin Lee Whorf joined The Theosophical Society on February 5, 1940 
and remained a member in good standing until his death in July 1941. These 
facts make dubious, if they do not entirely refute, Carroll’s statement: 


The reader will note that Whorf addressed himself to a theosophical 
audience not because of any self-conversion to theosophical doctrities but 
because he felt that such an audience might by its nature be better pre 
pared to receive and sympathetically understand the rather unconventional, 
not to say mystical formulations which he wished to communicate. 


The Theosophical Society, an international movement founded in 1875, has 
no “doctrines.” In joining this group, Whorf need not have deviated one iota 
from his life-long espousal of the scientific method. It is, indeed, inconceivable 
that he should have done so. On the other hand, it is reasonable to suppose that 
his voluntary affiliation with the world-wide theosophical movement indicated an 
unwillingness to accept the strictly positivist viewpoint 

I have just returned from a vacation at Pumpkin Hollow Farm in New York 
State where I had the opportunity of meeting one or two people who knew 
Whorf intimately during his latter period. From these I was able to gather in- 
formation on Whorf's thinking in these years. I have reason to believe that the 
following notes, which I made during the conversations I held with those who 
knew him, while certainly not in Whorf’s own words, are fairly accurate in 
stating his point of view: 

Whorf held that deductive exact Science constituted the main strength 
of science. 
He held that the theoretic structures which Man erects in order to cope 
with objective experience have reality. 
He made it clear that the verbalization of concepts is the result of this 
reality. 

Whort's position in respect to the reality of the conceptual process is 

closely akin to Whitehead, Plato and Pythagoras. 
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Whorf's state of mind regarding the universe closely resembles that 
of Einstein, Planck, Schroedinger, Eddington, Minkowski. 

Whorf's view of the relationship of language to knowledge was clear 
and consistent. He asserted that the human mind created the language, not 
language the mind. 

Whorf was far more interested in the thinking behind mathematics 
than in its mere operation. 

Incidentally, men like Kluckhohn knew that Whorf was an avowed 
theosophist. 


Having discussed Whorf at some length during the past week, I should like 
to sum up in one short sentence what I abstract as his philosophy during the 
years 1940-41, which distinguishes him not from the man of science but from 
the positivist and pragmatist of the Dewey school: Whorf was convinced that 
back of the phenomenal, operational world is the reality responsible for its 
functioning. 
A. H. PERON 

Chicago, Illinois 


Applied Metalinguistics 


and International Relations 


i When I read side by side in the same issue of ETC., Whorf's article 
reprinted from The Theosophist, and William G. Leary's article describing 
the Foreign Service Institute, I am aware of problems 


[t is obviously desirable that Foreign Service Officers understand the for- 
eigners with whom they must deal, and I believe that metalinguistics will pro 


vide them with some of the sensitivity and imagination necessary for such cross 


cultural understanding. The value to these men of the intellectual and esthetic 
experience of which Whorf writes will be very great. But Leary quotes Frank 
Hopkins as stating the goals of the Institute in the following terms: 


These people [U. S. Foreign Service Officers} must not only be able 
to translate what a Chinese or Arab says in his own language; they must 
know what he means when he says it. Nor is it enough to be able to 
reply to them in Chinese or Arabic; the reply must be made in such a 
way that it is reassuring and persuasive in terms of ideas and sentiments 
which are significant to the foreigner 


At this point I begin to ask questions. Consider a relationship between two 
persons, mutually foreign to each other; and consider three alternative cases of 
this relationship: 

In the first case, let neither person have metalinguistic knowledge of the 
language and culture of the other. In the second 


insight into the culture of B, but let B lack the corresponding insight into the 


ase, let A have metalinguistic 
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language and culture of A. In the third case, let both persons have metalinguistic 
knowledge of each other's culture and language. 

Clearly, the first case is a dangerous state of affairs and is likely to lead to 
metalinguistic misunderstanding. One person or the other is likely to go off in 
a huff with his feelings hurt by something which he thinks was implied by the 
other's words. And this sort of misunderstanding is common when persons 
interpret a foreign language according to their own metalinguistic premises. 

In the second case, this type of misunderstanding will be avoidable. The 
person equipped with metalinguistics will not take offense where no offense was 
meant, and he will not unintentionally give such offense. But a new danger now 
appears: the person with metalinguistic sophistication is able, too easily, to make 
a monkey out of his vis-a-vis. His replies are to be ‘reassuring and persuasive in 
terms of the ideas and sentiments which are significant to the foreigner’’; i.e., 
he is to present his policies as though these policies were motivated and shaped 
by ideas and sentiments characteristic of the foreigner. But, in fact, these policies 
are determined in Washington by persons who are neither Arabs nor Chinese, 
and who are, in most cases, completely naive regarding the metalinguistics of 
either Arab or Chinese culture. In such cases tragedy can—perhaps certainly 
must—occur. Sooner or later the officer's misrepresentation of American ideas 
and motives will be exposed, and his reputation for integrity exploded. 

If the officer is frankly hypocritical and able to see himself as playing tricks 
in order to bamboozle the dumb foreigners, he may have initial successes, but 
will certainly in the end be discredited, and it is likely that national prestige will 
suffer in the process. If, on the other hand, the officer happens to be an idealist, 
the outcome will be even more tragic. Typically, the idealist loves the foreigners 
with whom he deals, and with his love goes a deep understanding of their meta- 
linguistics. (The lover may err in his metalinguistic understanding, but it is doubt- 
ful whether such understanding can be achieved at all without love—or hate.) 
In a few weeks or months, the officer will find himself in a very distasteful posi- 
tion. Loving the people with whom he deals and representing Washington policy 
as inspired by the ideas and attitudes of that people, he wil! unconsciously— 
“sincerely,’’ as we say—change the policy. Sooner or later the deviation from the 
policy will be corrected by Washington, and the foreigners will be disillusioned. 
The officer will then become an embittered problem child—a Lawrence of Arabia. 
It has happened too often. 


I NOW consider the case of mutual metalinguistic sophistication. In this case 
the foreigner will not be deceived when the Foreign Service Officer talks in 
terms which are “reassuring and persuasive, etc.’’ He will know that, in fact, 
these are not the metalinguistics of American culture, and that their use may 
portend no good. Similarly, the Foreign Service Officer will beware when the 


foreigner starts to woo him in American metalinguistics. In such a case the out- 
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ch wi rced back to his own talinguistic s ’ 
come can only be that each will be forced back to his own metal tic system 

i it is difhicu rhaps impossible) to warp one language 1 ta- 
And since it is difficult (pert possible) t f language to the meta 
inguistics ner, each will simply speak his own language. Each will need 
l tics of another, each will simply sj guag 
to have linguistic and metalinguistic understanding of the language of the other, 
u ch will speak in his own language—the only language in which he ca 
but each will speak in | language—t! ly languas hich I n 
speak with honesty. 

ese arguments are sound, then it seems that the Foreign Service Officer 
If thes ment 1, tl t that the Foreign S Off 


will do well to concentrate upon perfect understanding of the foreign language, 


but will only need such experience of speaking it as may be necessary to achieve 


metalinguistic understanding. But the time so saved will be spent upon a new 


igner until that foreigner 


has a good understanding of Americas etalineuistics. The officer will, there- 


i 


fore, often face the task of training dable 


task for which the officer will nee 


the metalinguistics of his own language and re, and he will need to know 


how to communicate about these metalinguistics without converting the f 


to the system. Should he inadvertently convert tl oreigner, the latter will no 


ore igner 


longer be able to represent his foreign ; it wit! y. 

In sum, it appears that the sophisticated ofh It task, the task 
of being a foreigner in a land not strange to him because he is trained in the 
metalinguistics of its people. He will actions 
and talk to that foreign metalinguisti 

and even remind those with whom 
and policies are still American. The y 
will do well to read and ponder Doughty 
at least one way in which such integrity can be achieved. Where 
Doughty succeeded. 


GREGORY BaTI 
Menlo Park, California 


Reply to Gregory Bateson 


IRS: The points raised by Mr. Bateson are extremely important and they have 
been considered and are constantly being considered by members of the 
Foreign Service Institute staff. The danger of “going native,” 


, hi 


that is, falling in 
love with the foreign country or its way of life he detriment or exclusion 
of the interests of the United States has long been realized. The Foreign Service 
Officer is constantly reminded that any instruction he receives is solely directed 
toward making him better able to represent the United States and its interests 
abroad. It is our deeply held conviction that sophisticated awareness of the total 


4 Al 


way of life of Americans and a similar awareness of the culture of the forcign 


area makes for better understanding of mutual problems and lays a groundwork 
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for further fruitful interaction between the United States and other parts of the 
world, We are further convinced that this awareness can be best achieved in an 
American context by explicit statement and systematic presentation. In this 
process, knowing the language and its relationship to the other systems of the 
total culture—metalinguistics—is indispensable. 

Interaction through mutual understanding then is, in brief, the goal. It 
strikes us that Mr. Bateson is seeing the whole process just a little too much as 
a situation in which interests are always in conflict, perhaps even unreconcilably 
so. Also Mr. Bateson seems to forget that increasingly the persons in Washington 
who are determining the policies are also trained as is the officer in the field 
If rapport is properly maintained between the Department and the field, the 
situation of the abrupt reversal of the field officer's position by those in Wash 
ington becomes less and less a danger since the field officer is in very truth one 


of the principal agents in recommending the formulation of that very policy. 


Perhaps this is a situation which sounds idealistic or utopian but if this be 
idealism, let’s make the most of it. 

HENRY LEE SMITH, JR 
Director, School of Languages and Linguistics 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington D.C 





Any student who has grasped the concept of propositional func- 
tions and who . . . proceeds to examine some treatise . . . with a view 
to noting the occurrence or non-occurrence of propositional functions 
in the work, will be astounded to find that a great majority of the 
author's statements, though regarded by him as propositions and 
intended to be so regarded by his readers, are in fact not propositions 
at all but are genuine propositional functions. Indeed, it is not ex- 
travagant to say that what mainly fills the books of the world’s li 
braries is not propositions . . . but propositional functions. . . . That 
fact, almost universally unrecognized or ignored, probably goes fur 
ther than any other single fact to account for the endless disputations 
of men, for . . . nothing else is so prolific a source of disputation 
as propositional functions regarded by mankind as propositions and 
so as true or false while in fact they are neither. 

CAssIus JACKSON KEYSER, Mathematics as a Culture Clue 
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Washington University; and Dr. Anatol Rapoport, associate editor of this journal. The 
second session devoted to Communication and Mental Health included papers by Dr. 
Anthony Busch, clinical director, St. Louis State Hospital; Dr. James Haddock, instructor 
in psychiatry, Washington University; and Dr. Henry Peters, psychologist with the Veterans 
Hospital, Little Rock, Ark., whose paper appears in this issue. (Incidentally, Dr, Peters’ 
method in the treatment of withdrawn schizophrenics is the subject of a vivid picture-story 
in the October 20 issue of Life.) The third session on Communication and Human Welfare 
featured Alfred Fleishman, public relations counselor, Fleishman & Associates; Mrs. Frances 
Hood, secretary of the St. Louis Chapter; and James Hornback, leader of the Ethical So- 
ciety, St. Louis. 

The papers were both of high caliber and of general interest, disproving a theory 
widspread in academic circles that the two qualities are incompatible. The audience was 
large and enthusiastic. The social whirl concomitant to the conference culminated in a 


reception for members and speakers at Hotel Claridge and a dinner at the YMCA. 


THE LASKER AWARD of the American Public Health Association was given this year 
to Dr. George Brock Chisholm, director-general of the World Health Organization, well 
known to readers of ETC. for his articles “Can Man Si " (Winter 1947) and 


“Changing Sources of Security” (Autumn 1947). The Nation, commenting on the award 


in its October 11, 1952, issue, writes: “While the diplomats have bickered, the Canadian- 


born Dr. Chisholm has quietly gone about his job of organizing the medical e 


fforts of 
eighty-two member nations in his organization’s world-wide campaign against sickness and 
high death rates. The amazing betterment of world health in the brief six years since t! 


W.H.O. was founded, the step-by-step reduction of cholera, malaria, VD, and oth 


cripplers of mankind, is the result of teamwork among men of all countries but it could 
scarcely have been accomplished without the leadership of this modest physician. Brock 
Chisholm’s passionate devotion to the ideal of a healthful happy future for all mankind 
without regard to national boundaries, proclaims him a genuine world citizen. His em 


ployers at the General Assembly can derive a healthy inspiration from his latest honor.” 


ATTENTION YUGOSLAV READERS: The American member of ISGS who is 
sponsible for one of the gift subscriptions to ETC. for libraries in Yugoslavia would lil 
to send a CARE package as a friendly gesture to the first reader in Yugoslavia who se 


his name and address to the Society office 


ANN DIX MEIERS’ “Avoiding the Dangers of Semantic Adolescence,” which described 
the errors of beginning students of general semantics, and W. Benton Harrison's “The 
‘Is’ of Identity in Business Situations,” in the Summer 1952 issue, were commented on by 


1 


many readers. Mrs. Meiers’ article evoked especially enthusiastic comments from those who 
found their own past or present behavior described in her article. The success of tl 

two articles suggests that ETC. should publish more material dealing with general semantics 
in action, in practical, day-to-day situations. The suggestion is not an easy one to follow, 
however, because of the dearth of this kind of manuscript. Readers not hopelessly addicted 


to high levels of abstraction, please note 


MARTIN MALONEY, associate professor of radio and television at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and member of the ISGS Board, has been editing and directing since September 26 
a series of WMAQ broadcasts, “The Meaning of America,’ an “interpretation of our 
life . . . as expressed in a selection of representative books about present-day America’’ 
(Fridays, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) We hope he will convert some of his book discussions on this 
program into reviews for ETC. 
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THE METALINGUISTICS ISSUE (Spring 1952) has been ETC.’s greatest success so 
far. Because of a prepublication order f copies from the School of Languages and 
Linguistics of the Foreign Service Institute of the State Department, we ordered 4500 
printed, instead of our usual 38 orders from graduate anthropology 
classes soon exhausted our supply, so that we had an extra 1000 printed in October. Orders 


+ tr 


tor extra copies continue to come in—and now can 


ctor who portrays the villain 
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LIMA, PERU (AP) Two men made : 
! 


in a pop 


the actor, Carlos 
Egoaguirre, if he was the man ‘who m: Maria Elena is 
the name of the heroine. Egoaguirre w: (Chicago Sun- 
Times, October 9, 1952.) 
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DAVID DIRINGER’S The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind (New York 
Philos phi al Library, 1948, $12) is largel translatior f L'Alfabeto nella Storia della 
Civilta, which appeared originally in 1937 is ¢ inating secondhandstore piled high 
with illustrations and descriptions of alphabets and syllabaries and scripts from all parts of 
the world, in both ancient and modern 


tiny 


MERLE MILLER’S The Judges and the Judge: v Yor! ubleday, 1952, $2.50) 


le 
is a report to the American Civil Liberties Union, prepared by Miller, a novelist and 
journalist, who is on the board of ACLU. It is a detailed account of the actors-and-writers 
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blacklists which have since the close of World War II barred a large number of actors and 
writers from their usual employment on radio and television shows 

The book pays particular attention to the effective verbal magic of the blacklistings 
in Counter-attack (a weekly newsletter since 1947) amd Red Channels (book published in 
1950), describing the ways in which advertising agency men, radio network officials, and 
sundry super-patriots have connived at or permitted the taboo-labeling of various actors 
and writers as “Communist,” “subversive,” or ‘controversial 


vers and consequently ‘too young 
or too old” to appear on radio and television programs. An important book for students 


of mass communication as well as for students of general semantics 


PERTH.—''Friends of the 37-year-old street-corner preacher Alexander Lindsay Edmeades 
say he had no thought of suicide or martyrdom when he climbed into the lion's cage at 
South Perth Zoo this week. Edmeades believed, they said, that the Lord would protect him 
in the lion’s cage, just as He did the prophet Daniel.’ (Sydney [Australia] Sanday 7 
graph, June 22, 1952.) 


“SCIENTIA INTERNATIONAL” is the name of the monthly edition in Interlingua, an 
international auxiliary language, of selections from Science News Letter. T 


tu his bold experi 
ment in the use of an “artificial” language for the purposes of international scientific 


cooperation is bound to be watched with great interest (and, of course, some scepticism) 
by students of language throughout the world. The publishers, Science Service, 1719 N 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C., invite American readers to subscribe to Scientia Inter 


ul 
national for friends in non-English-speaking countries ($2 a yea: 


). Here is a sample news 
item in Interlingua: “Movente a alte sed constante velocitates inter planos parallel, fluidos 
de basse viscositate deveni instabile sin influentia externe. Iste solution de un del plus 


ancian problemas del theoria del motiones turbulente resulta de calculationes requirente 
150 horas de operation del computator electronic del laboratorio Watson al universitate 
Columbia. Le mesme calculationes haberea requirite un quarto de un million de horas 
homine de labor a computator manual.’ As the Interlingua people say, “Vos lo comprende 
sin studio.” 

SEMANTICISTS TOO! “A logician, Gramarian, and Rhetorician never come to under- 
stand the true end of their Arts, untill they have laid them by; as those that have learned 
to swim, give over the bladders they have learned by.’ Samuel Butler (1612-1680). 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION has resulted in a new member on the ISGS Board of Di- 
rectors: Paul A. Witty, professor of education, Northwestern University, widely known 
for his leadership in applying mental hygiene concepts to education. Retiring (nominally) 
from the Board this year is Albert E. McKee of Chicago, who, if he cannot come to Board 
meetings as a member, will continue, we hope, to come as a representative of the Chicago 
Chapter, as he did before his election. Others elected to three year terms expiring in 1955 
are Karl G. Hauch, Kenneth S. Keyes, Jr., Martin Maloney, and Russell F. W. Smith 
(The terms of the following expire June 30, 1953: David M. Burrell, Wendell Johnson, 
Irving Lee, Elwood Murray, and A. W. Pearson, M.D. The rest expire in 1954.) The 
revised constitution of ISGS was ratified by mail ballot by a vote of 369 to 16 
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AUSTRIA. Erziehung, the monthly journal published by the U.S. Information service in 
Vienna, carries an article on Group Dynamics by Stuart Chase (September, 1952). The 
editor of Erziehung is Warren M. Robbins, Chief, Education Section, Cultural Affairs 
Branch of the American Embassy. Mr. Robbins is a member of ISGS and author of “Four 
Articles on General Semantics” distributed in mimeographed form to the German press 
and to schools and universities in Germany and Austria. He is also preparing an anthology 
of articles from ETC. for publication in German translation. The November 1952 issue of 
Erziehung starts with an article by Mr. Robbins on “Allgemeine Semantik” (there is also 


a cover-picture of Alfred Korzybski) followed by Irving Lee’s “Sprache is Weisheit und 
Narrheit.” 


JAPAN. Almost 1000 persons were present at the May 8 meeting of the recently founded 
Japan Language Society in Tokyo, which is spearheading the introduction of semantic con- 
cepts into Japanese education. The program consisted of lecture and motion pictures. The 
Society also has started a smaller group meeting for teachers in elementary schools. Tadatoshi 
Okubo, translator of the Japanese edition of Language in Thought and Action, is now 
working on a book on linguistic theories, dealing with the writings of Saussure, Reichen- 
bach, Korzybski, Morris, Stalin, Pavlov, Hayakawa, and others; the book will deal at some 
length with the shortcomings of the Japanese language as an instrument of communica- 
tion and thought. 

The Institute for the Science of Thought (whose first report, “Japanese Studies of 
Language and Evaluations,” by Shunsuke Tsurumi was a feature of the Spring 1950 issue 
of ETC.), according to its recent announcements, ‘‘was formed out of a natural reaction 
to the concentration of learning in the hands of the academic institutions, subsidized and 
controlled by the government.” Working in cooperation with people in theater, radio, 
journalism, and cinema, Japanese scholars in this organization are attempting to broaden 
traditional philosophical perspectives. Among their aims are the study of the philosophy 
of the common man, the study of postwar states of mind among the people, the examina- 
tion of the social effects of mass communication media, and the attempt at ‘‘systematic 
introduction into Japan of positivistic currents of thought.” The Institute’s scholars have 
been much interested in the content-analysis of comic strips, radio plays, and popular 
novels as a way of understanding present-day Japanese society. The Institute is especially 
interested in keeping its work at ‘an internationally tenable standard,”’ and therefore in- 
vites foreign cooperation. 


BRAZIL. We have just received from Dr. Mario Lins of Rio de Janeiro, a member of 
ISGS since 1945, a reprint of his paper, ‘Possibilities of Overcoming Social Tensions,” 
which he presented at the First World Congress of Sociology in September 1950. Quoting 
from Korzybski, Rapoport, Stuart Dodd, and others, Dr. Lins states that many conflicts 
of today are “founded on this maladjustment between our [aristotelian] logic-conceptual 
structure and the existing reality (socio-cultural). It is mecessary, he adds, “to make 
dynamic [the logico-conceptual] structure, in order that it may adjust itself to the dynamics 
of reality.” 


SWEDEN. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action, translated into Swedish by Alvar 
Ellegard under the title, Vart Sprak och Var Varld, was published in 1952 by the firm of 
Hugo Gebers Férlag of Stockholm. 
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